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A SEOEBT society, like that of the Haberers, 
which has existed in Bavaria for over an hun- 
dred years, mocking at every law in the 
State, and defying its power, suddenly starting 
up where least expected, familiar with the 
deepest domestic secrets, exercising its oflSce 
of avenger and suddenly disappearing, has 
necessarily attracted the attention of thought- 
ful observers in all times. 

Some think that the origin of the Haber 
court is to be sought in the " Vehme " of the 
Middle Ages. But there is no proof of this 
except that the people have adopted the same 
means to obtain the same ends. 

This tribunal had its origin in the darkest 
period of Bavarian history, in the days of 
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Charles Theodore, who ascended the throne in 
the year 1777, and whose reign was one of un- 
mitigated tyranny. In those times, life, prop- 
erty, and liberty, depended on the whims of 
the King's mistresses. As did the sovereign 
on his throne, so did the noble in his castle, 
and the abbot in his monastery. The abomi- 
nations of despotism knew no bounds, and at 
last the people aroused themselves and tried to 
throw off the yoke. A secret tribunal for the 
people, called the Haberfeld, and of which the 
presiding judge was called the Habermeister, 
was established, and its edicts were directed 
against those crimes for which there was found 
no punishment in the law, and against those 
criminals who were above the law. Thus was 
established the Haberfeld Court, whose task 
was to avenge violated moraHty and to Vjfprear 
the dovmtrodden right. 

The Court soon attained high authority 
among the people, and exercised its office of 
avenger with patriarchal power. At the dead 
of night the criminal was aroused from his 
slumber, and half asleep, half dressed, was 
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carried before the tribunal. Magistrates and 
officers of the law were of no avail there. 
Kneeling, he heard read to him the record of 
his crimes, and in the presence of the whole com- 
mnnity he was admonished to amend his ways. 
A Spartan-like sternness prevailed among the 
jnembers of this society. Their secrets were 
kept with inviolable faith ; and if any injury 
was done to property, ample recompense was 
quickly and secretly made to the aggrieved 
one. 

But since these times, justice can be had. 
Bavaria has been changed from a state of des- 
potism into one of law, and the reason as well 
as the justification of the Haber Court has 
ceased. Soon the knowledge of the mysteri- 
ous tribunal will be to the Bavarian peasant 
only a tradition of the past — "the good old 
times." * 

Herman Schmid, the author of the following 



*The word haber means oats, KoiMuibtfifdd oat-field, probably 
from the sessions of the court being generally held in the open 
fields, and at the end of the oat-harvest, ffabermeiater means the 
presiding Jadge or chief oflicer of the tribunal. These words will 
necessarily be mach used in the following pages. 
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novel, was bom in Upper Austria, in the year 
1815. After practicing law for some time, he 
was appointed Secretary of the Criminal Court 
of Munich. From this office he was removed 
after the revolution of 1848, on account of his 
liberal views. Outside of his profession he has 
become eminent as a poet, dramatist, and nov- 
elist. His dramas, Camoens, Thasillo, etc., 
have been represented on the stage at Munich, 
Berlin, and Vienna. His reputation, however, 
rests chiefly upon his novels, such as "The 
Habermeister," " Chancellor of Tyrol," " Al- 
menrausch." 

All his novels have been drawn from the 
ancient or modern history of Bavaria, and have 
been characterized as real cabinet pieces by 
the leading critics of Germany, on account of 
the delicacy of their delineation. They are 
remarkable for the beauty and fidelity of their 
descriptions of nature, and the variety and 
naturalness of their characters. Schmid, in 
criticizing his own works, has said, that " in 
them the actual has answered the same pur- 
pose as history in historical novels, and has 
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given -the design and outline to the conception ; 
80 that scarcely anything remained but to draw 
the picture clearly, give it color, and thus rep- 
resent a bit of true life.'* 

TRA:BfSLAT0B. 



THE HABERMEISTER. 



OHAPTEE I. 



" CJoNFOUND it 1 What sort of an inn is 
this, where you have to wait all day for a 
drink ! Hang the girl 1 Why don't she fetch 
the beer ? " 

Thus exclaimed a thick>set man in half 
peasant garb, at the same time impatiently 
rattling the pewter cover of his stone tankard. 
He had just come to the tavern at the cross- 
roads, and had seated himself on one side of 
the steps leading up to the door. The inn, 
with its clean, white-washed waUs, its many 
bright windows and green shutters, and its 
high gaudily-painted gable, stood forth quite 
invitingly in the midst of a great open space, 
just where two well-traveled highways crossed 
each other at right angles. 
The forest had been cleared away on all 
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Bides far back to where, on its borders, the 
strips of green meadow-land alternated with 
the broad fallow acres, and bare wheat-fields, 
on which the stubble, with its long float- 
ing white cobwebs, announced, as it were 
with waving banners, that the harvest had 
already entered on its own. 

It was high noon ; the sun's rays fell hot and 
clear on wood and wold ; and when, now and 
then, a gentle breath of air was wafted by, it 
brought with it from the fir trees that resinous 
odor which was drawn out by the heat from 
their dusky, green branches. Nowhere could 
shade be seen, either on the rows of small 
benches, or on the still smaller tables before 
the inn door ; there only appeared the tops of 
some fruit-trees, over the hedge, in the grassy 
orchard. The peasant neglected everything 
to provide Hmself with the comfort of a shady 
seat; and if he went to the beer-house, he pre- 
ferred to be squeezed .into a close, crowded 
room, almost as if he wished to get rid of the 
outer air to which he was daily exposed. 

The steps at the entrance were under the 
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projecting eaves of the house, which cast av 
grateful shade, and formed a pleasant resting- 
place; and, on this acoonnt, the steps were 
already fiilly occupied by guests. 

Nevertheless, the stout man who had just 
arrived, in his shirt-sleeves, with his coat thrown 
over his shoulder, a big stick in his hand, and 
a rough dog behind him, steered his course 
straight and unconcernedly toward a cool 
comer, as if he thoroughly understood that 
there, and nowhere else, a place. must be wait- 
ing for him. 

And he was not deceived in this expecta- 
tion, for the peasants seated around had, on his 
appearance, hastened to draw near each other, 
that he might get to his place in the far cor- 
ner, which was the coolest of alL And this 
respect was evidently shown him, not merely 
because he was an assuming, pushing man, 
but especially because he was rich. This was 
apparent not only from the heavy rows of 
silver coin which were arranged as buttons 
on his corpulent person, but still more from the 
broad, well-iilled leather money-belt around his 
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waist. While lie let Umself down with all hifi 
weight on the deal bench, he undid the belt, 
and threw it carelessly by his side, wiped the 
perspiration from his fat, red face with his 
sleeve, and returned with gracions nods the 
greetings of the company who bade him wel- 
come. 

On the other side of the steps, in the oppo- 
site comer, dose beside the door of the stable, 
was a bench with a rickety table placed be- 
fore it. At this table sat a solitary gaest, 
completely apart from the rest of the company. 
He was a peasant of a haggard mien, and with 
a thin, care-worn face, which was covered with 
an unshorn grayish beard, expressive of wild- 
ness and starvation. And this expression was 
heightened by the man's squalid and dirty 
attire. A large, greasy bag which lay near 
him, under the table, and through whose many 
holes, rags of every sort and color could be 
seen, gave one to understand that his business 
was that of a wandering rag-picker. No one 
concerned himself about the isolated man, but 
he seemed to observe well, and to hear what- 
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ever happened at the other tables, for he too 
did not fail to greet the new comer. 

The latter turned himself half aronnd, in 
the direction whence the voice had come, and 
stared at the man, as if to convince himself 
that he had seen and heard aright. Then, 
with a quick, scornful look of astonishment, 
he turned, without a word of reply, contemptu- 
ously away, and called out in a loud voice to 
the others : " How comes this ragamufBn here ? 
Dare he show himself in an inn among honest 
folk?" 

A sudden flush sufiused the outcast's cheeks. 
He turned aside, and, leaning on his hands, he 
bent his head, as if to conceal his face ; then he 
halt* arose as if struggling with himself whether 
silently to steal away, and submit to the cruel 
insult put upon him, or to stay and defy it. 

The peasants had up to this time not even 
observed him ; and when they became aware 
of his presence, they had fully acquiesced 
in his silent isolation. And when the rich 
butcher now spoke so loudly and coarsely in 
the man's hearing, the good-natured people 
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were embarrassed; and the person sitting 
nearest the new guest, an old peasant, with a 
kind and ruddy face and fine white moustache, 
could not find it in his heart to answer the 
rich man otherwise than in half-whispered 
words : " It's the rag-picker, Alisi 1 He's on 
his rounds looking for rags." 

"Here in the wilderness? At the cross- 
roads ? " 

" Or he's probably heard that we are all sum- 
moned here bv the court. Tou must know 
that we peasants of Osterbrunn have a dis- 
pute with these himgry wretches of Wester- 
brunn, touching the landmarks of the forest 
belonging to our community, and the lines are 
to be run to-day. Perhaps he too is going 
there ? " 

" But wasn't he a long time ago turned out 
of house and home ? " 

" Yes, he was. His property was sold by 
the court a long time ago. But he thinks 
injustice was done him, and that he should get 
his own again, and he always appears where 
the communities assemble, as he thinks he 
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would prejudice his rights if he stayed away. 
Yet no one notices him. Let him alone 1 " 

^^ But that shall not be I " exclaimed the 
butcher again, as imperiously and loudly as 
before. ^^ Such a man should not be suffered 
any longer in the community; and before 
three weeks are over, he must be out of the 
village as if he had never been in it. "Wasn't 
there a KdbefrfdA held over him last harvest % 
That's certainly worse than if he had been 
put in jail, or made to stand in the pillory. 
With such a man I won't waste any time — 
but you don't understand this at all. You're 
peasants, and always will be." 

The insulted man sat unmoved, as if sud- 
denly paralyzed ; and the peasants listened, 
and nodded with constrained smiles. 

" We did not see before who was seated at 
the little table yonder," said the gray-beard 
again ; " for we have been wondering how it 
happens that we see you coming here to-day, 
Herr Staudinger, on foot, and all alone. Are 
you going to the meeting, too ? " 

" Ain't I obliged to do it ? " answered the 
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BtoTit man, with rekindled anger. " I ordered 
my man Stephen to go to Unterwies with my 
Swiss wagon ; but he didn't get there, and is 
most likely boozing somewhere in a beer-house, 
the rascal 1 So I have been forced to come 
thus far on shank's mare. A man must bestir 
himself now if he wants to get on in his busi- 
ness ; there is no more reliance to be placed on 
servants. And with you peasants, a man can't 
be enough on his guard, for you are one and 
all a set of scoundrels." 

The peasants laughed again. They under- 
stood that the rich cattle-dealer, who was well 
known to them, condescended to crack his 
broad jokes at their expense. 

" And then such a hot day 1 " continued he ; 
" as if we were still in the dog-days, and not in 
October. And as I was near by, I went out 
of the way, around by Grundner's, from up 
by Steinberg, and thought I would get hold of 
a pair of fine calves there, and I have cer- 
tainly made a regular butcher's walk of it ! " 

" How so, didn't you finish your business ? " 
said one. 
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"No," said the butcher, and laughed in ad- 
vance over the new joke he was about to 
make. " I didn't find Grundner at all ; for 
he has finished his business thoroughly. Yes- 
terday evening he put the last touch to it, and 
is dead." 

"What! Dead? Old Grundner?" cried 
outwith one voice the men sitting nearest; 
and like lightning the news ran through the 
whole company of peasants. Words of regret, 
expressions of astonishment, were heard on all 
sides; and it all showed that the deceased 
must have been not merely a well-known 
man, but an honest fellow too, who had the 
respect and jfriendship of all who knew him, 
A couple of old men interchanged quiet and 
significant glances, as if they would say : we 
know best what kind of a man he was, and 
what the whole country round has lost in him, 
and how difficult it will be to find any one 
to take his place. 

The buzz of conversation became more ex- 
cited. Every one wished to know how it had 
happened, and whdt had occurred so suddenly 



to a man Btill so vigorous — in whom, in spite 
of his seventy years, there were no indications 
of old age, and whose natural force was still 
nnabated. Others, however, thought that the 
last time they saw him, old Gmndner, who 
was usually so sturdy and cheerful, did not 
seem to be himself quite, as he was a year be- 
fore ; and at the last harvest, weakness had 
come upon him, from which he was unable to 
rally. He had never been in the habit of giv- 
ing himself rest, and had toiled and worked 
early and late ; and if any one ever wanted 
his help, he was ready at any hour of the day 
or night. 

And again the old fellows looked at each 
other significantly, and nodded, as if to say : if 
we dared to speak, we could best tell all that 
he has done. 

" But how is this ? " exclaimed ]M^eister 
Standinger, interrupting the discooree, in 
which he took no interest, and striking on the 
table with his stick, so that the tankai'ds 
danced again, and the plates rattled. " Can't 
I get any beer in this house? By heavens, 
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the waiter-girl don't hurt her shins against the 
cellar steps. If I were the landlord of this inn, 
Pd teach her how to jump." 

" Yet no one has ever died of thirst at the 
cross-roads 1 " quietly answered the girl, who 
just at that moment had come down the steps, 
tankard in hand, and had overheard the last 
words. "And as for the teaching, it always 
takes two for that business." 

The girl presented a. peculiarly beautiful, 
and almost surprising appearance in this com- 
pany ; and in her peasant costume, her well- 
rounded yet neat figure harmonized perfectly 
with her strong yet refined countenance. Her 
face, set off by luxuriant braids of light-brown 
hair, was very pale ; but its fresh tint showed 
that it was not because of ill health, but only 
a rare delicacy and softness. Around her small 
mouth, always ready to smile, hovered a plea- 
sant roguishness ; but as a check upon this, a 
resolute earnestness dwelt in her brown eyes, 
so that the arch expression did not prevail, 
though the whole countenance, at the first 
glance, attracted by its winning good nature. 
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yet, at the same time, repelled by its eeTere 
reserve. It seemed as if a being, accustomed 
to refined surroundings, bad from necessity 
taken refuge in rougher attire and circum- 
stances ; and now withdrawn into herself, she 
watched cautiously that no disturber should 
profanely enter the sanctuary of her privacy. 

She turned with the tankard to the place 
where the outcast was sitting. 

"Hey there!" cried out the butcher, who 
had looked at and listened to her with aston- 
ishment. " Has the girl no eyes in her head ? 
On my table I The beer belongs to me 1 
Here I " 

" This man here ordered it first," answered 
the girl, quietly; while she placed the tank- 
ard before the man near the table, with the 
customary " God bless it I " 

" Well, he might have waited, when one of 
us is here — ^" He did not finish, for the girl, 
placing her foot on the first step, stood directly 
before him, and looked him so steadily and 
severely in the face, with her great, dark eyes, 
that he forthwith lost the thread of his remark. 
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" Wait ? " said she. " Why wait ? A poor 
man's groat is worth exactly as much as that 
of anybody else, even if it were the richest 
cattle or grain-dealer in the world; and I 
have always been taught that first come, first 
served." 

With that she disappeared into the house, 
and left the butcher to his astonishment, who 
sat there with open mouth and staring eyes. 

" Zounds," he cried out at last, almost stam- 
mering ; " here is something new again ! I'd 
like to Imow whether the landlord has hired 
this girl to spoil your appetite, for she is cer- 
tainly an impertinent wench, and insults the 
guests. What's this sweet one called? — ^this 
pretty one? Where does she come from? 
Does any one know where this sort's raised ? " 

The waiter-girl came back, and brought 
the long-desired beer, with the appurtenances, 
as amicably as if nothing had happened. She. 
poured out a fuU glass from the frothing 
pitcher, and uttered her frank " God bless it." 
The butcher acted as if he was not aware 
of her presence. He sat with averted face, and 
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neglected to make the usual response to the 
greeting, so that she could pledge him, and 
thus welcome the guest according to the old 
custom. 

^^ Franzi," said the old Moustache, after she 
had good-naturedly retired, "is a good girl, 
and an honest one. No one can say any 
wrong of her; but it is true that she is rather 
untamed. It will soon be a year since she 
came here as waiter-girl ; but where she came 
from, that I will not tell you*" 

"Why not? " exclaimed the butcher, inqui- 
sitively. 

The peasant, pleased at the chance of jok- 
ing him, repUed, to the great amusement of aU, 
" Because I don't know myself. " 

"It seems to me," chimed in another, 
"that I've heard tell something about the 
girl. Isn't she a poor creature without any 
parents ? "Wasn't she brought up at the Oak 
Farm?" 

"We'll ask the schoolmaster," said the 
first speaker ; " he's just laid down his cards, 
and is filling his pipe, till there is a new deal. 
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He can tell ns, for lie must know it aU from 
the church register, as Oak Farm belongs to 
his community, and Franzi must have gone to 
his school. Anyhow, we'll ask." 

To the schoolmaster, who was a stout man 
of about fifty years old, and in whom the cares 
and privations of his condition were not ap- 
parent, it was rather pleasant to pause in the 
game, which was played quite innocently for 
beans, and tell his story, with many digressions. 
Thus he could dazzle his hearers with his fa- 
miliarity with everything which concerned in 
any way the school district, and those who 
had ever sat before him on the school benches. 

"You are quite right," said he, on being 
spoken to by the peasant, while he stepped 
nearer and lighted his pipe with a strip of 
paper, and puffed out heavy clouds of smoke. 
"Tou are quite right to come to the right 
shop and ask me. The children in my school 
are to me like the fruit-trees I raise in the school 
garden, and graft and bud. When the little 
sprigs have grown tall, and are taken up and 
transplanted to another garden, often many 
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miles dlBtant, they do not on that account be- 
come strange to me. I observe, whenever I 
can, how they grow and thrive, even if it is 
only over the hedge ; and have cut the suckers 
from around many a one of them in their new 
gardens, so that the crowns of the fruit-trees 
might not be injured; or I have bound it 
around with stakes to keep it straight and 
pretty. So I act with the children. I go after 
them and keep them in my eye, although they 
may be grown-up people and servants, or have 
even become fathers and mothers. I have also 
now and then tried to help forward or to re- 
strain them with the pruning knife. But alas ! 
hmnan beings are not so patient and pliant as 
my trees.^' 

Meister Staudinger had just taken a lusty 
pull out of the tankard. He now clapped the 
lid too, and cried out with a sneering laugh, 
" Oh yes, you'd like to put us to school again ; 
but we're too old for that." 

" Do not be impatient, Sir," said the school- 
master, measuring the fat man with the 
knowing eye of a gardener who observes a 
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gnarled trunk of the vicious kind ; " there is 
nothing so very remarkable in the story that 
you should be so anxious to hear it. It is only 
something which happens every day and every- 
where, and I tell it only to prevent the evil 
opinions and false rumors which might arise 
from a half knowledge, and which might do 
the girl harm — ^for Franzi is an honest, upright 
girl, as she was formerly a good and diligent 
child at school, in whom I took much interest. 
She was brought up at the Oak Farm. You 
know well the fine, rich estate which looks so 
grandly from the heights near Seewinkle, like 
a small castle. Madame Aicher, heaven rest 
her soul, was never content with having two 
sons and no daughter ; the more so that when 
her sons should grow up and become stout and 
capable fellows, it would be still more lonely 
for her, as there would be no girl about her to 
lend a helping hand to assist her and be with 
her always when her sons had left the house or 
married off. She did not cease to think of 
this, and so impressed it on her husband, that 
they determined to take a stranger's child into 
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the houfie ; and if it Bliould tnm out to be of a 
good Bortj to adopt it as their own. So they 
went into the city, and to the Orphan ABylum, 
and scrutinized all the poor children who were 
nourished and educated there at the expense of 
the community ; and indeed there were not a 
few o£ them at that time, for during the past 
winter the cholera had raged in the town and 
had made many orphans. They saw little 
Franzi there, and she pleased the farmer's wife 
very much, because she looked her in the face 
so straight and frankly; and when asked 
whether she would go home with them, she 
hung BO confidingly to her apron, that they took 
the little girl home with them. She was then 
about five years old. The managers of the 
association and the Sisters of Mercy, who take 
care of the children in the Orphan Asylum were 
.all very glad at the good fortune which had 
fallen to the child's lot. Of her parents, not 
much more could be learned than that they 
were poor but respectable people ; and, if I 
mistake not, the man was a journeyman me- 
chanic — a carpenter or turner. Both her 
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parents died the same night, of cholera ; and as 
no relation came forward, or could be found, 
the magistrate was obliged to provide for the 
friendless child, and therefore placed her in 
the Orphan Asylum." 

" If you have nothing better to tell than 
this," exclaimed the butcher, ill-natu»edly, 
"why, don't talk. Orphan Asylum 1 Chol- 
era 1 Is that the style of talk for a man in a 
beer-house. It actually spoils the taste of one's 
beer." 

He laughingly raised the tankard, and put it 
to his mouth for a strong swig ; but his laugh- 
ter no longer sounded so arrogantly loud, and 
after he had taken a mere sip, he set the tank- 
ard down again. It seemed as if the beer had 
ceased to cheer him. 

" Is it worth the trouble to make so much 
fuss about such a person ? If you go on 
praising and extolling her, it will at last come 
to this — ^what I have already said to myself — 
that it is most likely that she has repaid with 
ingratitude, and God knows what, the people 
up there at the Oak Farm, who took her in 
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and brought her up. Otherwise she would cer- 
tainly still be at the Oak Farm, and not sailing 
around here among people as a waiter-girl." 

" You do her wrong," said the schoolmaster, 
shaking his head. " You shouldn't tear up a 
young tree in that short way 1 Many a tree 
that seems withered at the first glance, will 
still bud when the proper time comes. Franzi 
has always been diligent and honest, and has 
bravely stuck by the people at the Oaks, and 
they have also loved and treated her as their 
own child, although things have gone a little 
differently from what they imagined. It was 
as if heaven wished to try them ; for after a 
while the stork came back to the Oak Farm, 
and a little lamb of a girl fulfilled perfectly the 
wish of the mother's heart. But she was care- 
ftd not to let the adopted orphan child feel she 
had now become superfluous, and so they all 
lived peacefully and harmoniously together, 
the two brothers and the two girls, who scarcely 
knew that they were not sisters. 

"But the time came when both the old 
people followed each other quickly from the 
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worldj without having made any arrangement 
as to what should be done with their property 
when they should be no more. Then there 
may have been strife and quarreling ; for this 
is certain, that the bond which had held these 
four beings together, was loosened, and that 
they separated from each cAer (like seeds in 
a bursting pod) to the four quarters of the 
heavens. The younger brother, the forester, 
who had studied for a couple of years, had his 
portion paid out to him, and went to the town, 
where he went into the business of selling 
wood. The daughter remained a long time 
with her aunt, who is childless, and owns a 
fine farm over there near the miUer's. Later, 
she was persuaded to go to the town, where 
her brother lives. Franzi must have thanked 
the people of Oak Farm, who are now in their 
graves, for the love they showed her, and for 
having brought her up to industry and labor ; 
and she resolved to go out to service. But 
the eldest brother, Sixt, has kept the farm, and 
takes care of it, so that it is a joy even to see 
it. This is one of the shoots from my nursery 
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in which I take much pleasure ; and though 
it is quite a walk, I can't deny myself the 
pleasure of going over to the Oak Farm every 
week or so. I am always delighted to see how 
neat and fresh everything looks, as if just 
shelled out of an egg, and how aU. things ac- 
cord together, slewing one mind and purpose 
throughout, so that one might well say that 
it is really a model establishment." 

" Ho 1 ho 1 " laughed the butcher, who 
could not bear, in his irritation, to hear any- 
body praised. " You're free with your praise, 
Mr. Schoolmaster ; you put him higher indeed 
than the king of diamonds 1 " 

" Yes, yes 1 " said the old gray-beard, assen- 
tingly. " It cannot be otherwise. Sir. Sixt, 
the young man at the Oak Farm, is one, the 
like of whom is not thickly sown in the land. 
A complete farmer, as his father was before 
him, and a thorough man too, who carries an 
honest head under his hat, and an honest heart 
xmder his shirt. All who know him, like the 
man and respect him. No one in the village 
does anything of importance without asking 
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the advice of Sixt. And when the choice is 
made again in the community, he will be over- 
8eer. That is as certain as if he had lus com- 
mission already signed and in his pocket. 
And when it pleases him to lead a bride to 
Oak Farm, for he still lives single and alone, 
then every door will certainly be thrown wide 
open to the marriage procession. Though he 
may not know it, yet he is as neat a lad as you 
can find from Leizach, all the way over to 
MangfaU." 

"For anght I care, you may set him in 
gold," growled the butcher. " Tour wonderful 
fellow on Oak Farm, and that treasure of a 
waiter-girl, too 1 If he would strip himself of 
a little of his glory, he would ]be on the same 
level with her. Now, after I know all, I say 
seriously, that if she were the right kind of a 
person, she would have remained at the Oak 
Farm like a decent servant. But when she 
got her freedom, she was off in a minute. 
That I understand as well as if Fd been there. 
Now she's off, away from work, to roam about 
and amuse herself." 
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The schoolmaster had smoked his pipe 
out, and knocked the dead ashes npon the 
ground. He was silent a moment, while he 
regarded the stout butcher searchiuglj and 
disapprovingly. 

" You are clearly prejudiced against that 
girl," he then said ; " and you therefore should 
not judge so severely at first sight and on ap- 
pearances. I know by experience from my 
trees, and the fruit they bear, that those apples 
which have a pale color and a rough exterior 
are generally the richest in juice and perfume. 
But in the large and shining ones, in the beau- 
tiful full-cheeked ones, there is generally a 
worm at the core." 

He then turned about and went to his seat 
to continue his game for beans. The butcher 
did not answer, but rested his hands on his 
stick, and stared out into the blue skies, as if 
he was reflecting upon something of the great- 
est importance. The others were also silent. 
No one knew exactly the best way to break 
the pause of general embarrassment. 

" The history of the people at the Oak 
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Faam by no means ends here. The younger 
brother, the wood-dealer, is there again. 

" I have heard of that," answered the gray- 
beard. " They say he intends to buy himself 
a place somewhere, and be a farmer again. I 
hardly believe he will bring it to pass. I 
lately drove to the town, to see about carrying 
some wood from the Saline Forest ; there I 
met him with his sister Susi. Both of them 
have become regular city people, and will 
never be of any use among us country people ; 
and I have heard it said that he has become 
terribly rich in this short time. He has dealt 
in houses, and has loaned money ; and in this 
way, in the city, the money flies into the win- 
dow to you." 

" And how is it with Susi ? Does she re- 
main in the city ? " asked a young peasant. 

"By no means," answered the old man. 
" She has to stay with her aunt, her mother's 
sister, whom she used to live with, who is very 
old, and will not last long, they say. Her 
aunt wants her, although Sasi does not find 
much pleasure in it. Tet she can't do other- 
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wise, for one does not willingly throw aside 
Buch an inheritance ; and with such a prospect, 
you must strain a point a little." 

The noise of a carriage approaching inter- 
rupted the conversation. The old man placed 
his hands over his eyes, and looked toward it. 

" There comes something of a city build," 
said he. That must be the BailiflF, who comes 
to measure the forest, and to run the boun- 
dary lines." 

"No," said another; "there is nothing of 
an embroidered collar. The gentleman looks 
more like a priest ; and there is a woman, too, 
with him." 

" Now we have it," said the old man ; " now 
I recognize them. If you name the wolf, he 
comes running. That is the wood-dealer of 
Oak Farm, and his sister Susi. Why do they 
come here ? " 

" They want to meet their brother Sixt, of 
course," cried the schoolmaster from the card- 
table, whose attention had become just then 
active while he was shuffling the cards. 

" He does seem to be rich, and he must be 
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coming here to see about the marking of the 
boundary." 

" That is true, and it must be so, too," re- 
plied the old man ; and as it is of so much 
importance to Herr Staudinger, he can see the 
whole family of Oak Farm at once — ^here on 
the same spot together." 

The butcher did not reply, and turned to 
the direction where the carriage was still ap- 
proaching. But the most of those present 
looked toward the persons coming with so 
much the greater interest, and whispered to 
each other their criticisms on the team, the 
wagon, and its owner. 

" It is so, sure enough-," said the young 
peasant again. " That is Susi. Many a plea- 
sant time I have had with her ; but I would 
not have known her again 1 What an active, 
healthy country girl she was only half a year 
ago ; and now — " 

"Yes," answered the old man, "the city 
once went wild over her beauty. One would 
think she must be sick unto death, so pale and 
miserable she looks." 
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In the meanwhile the carriage arrived, and 
Btopped before the inn. A line Hungarian 
basket-wagon it was, drawn by a pair of beau- 
tiful sorrels, which, amid their stamping and 
snorting, were held in subjection by the care- 
ful guidance of the driver. He was dressed 
entirely in black. This circumstance, as well 
as his narrow, white shirt-collar, which was 
turned over an equally dark neckcloth, made 
it readily conceivable why the peasants had 
remarked on his clerical appearance, espe- 
cially when he took his hat off in salutation, 
and disclosed his short-cut hair. His face was 
well formed, and animated by a friendly smile. 
In his blue eyes there beamed a rare gentleness, 
although they never rested long on any one 
object; and a quick furtive glance frequently 
gave to his entire expression something knav- 
ish and deceitful. The appearance also of the 
girl seated beside him, did not contradict the 
observations which the country people had 
already interchanged at their approach. 
There was little to be seen of her dress except 
that it was of city style. All that was visible 
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of her delicate form was enveloped in a 
wrapper of large folds, as if, in spite of the j 
heat of the sun, she desired to guard herself 
against the frost. She reclined in the corner 
of the carriage, and her beautifully-formed, 
pale countenance, enwreathed in jet black 
hair, had sunk deep into the pillows. Her 
eyes were closed, as if she were exhausted by 
the journey, or sick unto death. 

The man, getting down, handed the reins to 
the boy who had hurried up, and, at the same 
time, cried, with a sweet laugh, in a touch- 
ingly tender tone, as if about to greet his oldest 
and most trusted friend : " See ! See ! The 
stout old fellow is still in the world I It is a 
pleasure to see an old friend again. Be care- 
ful and kind to those horses. You know that 
it is written that the merciful man is merciful 
to his beast. None but old familiar faces," 
continued he, looking around the circle. " I 
like this. I might almost think I had never 
been away. Ah ! see 1 The schoolmaster 
here, too I That is the greatest pleasure of 
all. A man whom I have to thank for so 
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much. Don't you know me, schoolmaster ? " 
cried he, advancing and offering his hand to 
the person addressed. 

" Why should I not ? " answered the school- 
master ; but he did not remove his hands and 
eyes from the pipe which he had just begun to 
refill. 

" Truly, truly, why shouldn't he ? " cried 
the butcher; "but a short time ago he was 
keeping school for us, and told us that he 
knew every tree in his nursery, however 
crooked it might have grown." 

A sharp side glance was directed by the 
new comer toward the joker, but in a moment 
the old friendly smile was back again. 

" See I see ! Herr Staudinger here, too," he 
cried, somewhat affectedly. " Always sound 
and well, as I see, and still always the old 
man full of jokes I You have not allowed 
yourself to be seen in the city for a long time. 
You are indeed — " 

He did not complete his sentence, for his 
eyes were fixed on Franzi, who just .then came 
out of the house to inquire the wants of the 
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new guests. He was so surprised, that the 
words remained unuttered, and something 
sparkled in his eyes which did not harmonize 
at all with their usually mild and tranquil look. 

'' Franzi 1 " he cried, running up to the girl, 
" is it really you ? I would sooner have ex- 
pected the heavens to fall, than to find you 
at the cross-roads, as a waitress. You have 
become more beautiful than I ever saw you 
before. Let me look at you well, and give 
you a hearty greeting ! " 

So saying, he had approached nearer to her, 
and was about to place his arm in a familiar 
way around her waist; but before he well 
knew how, she had escaped from him. 

" I thank you kindly," she cried ; " and on 
my part, too, wish you well, Herr Aicher." 

"Herr Aicherl" he exclaimed, somewhat 
disconcerted. "Do you speak thus to me, 
and. act so strangely? Have we not grown 
up together ? Have you not been my foster- 
sister and my playmate ? " 

"Do you recollect that still?" said she, 
shortly and coldly, as she passed in front of 
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him. *' Since you have forgotten it for so 
many years, how does it come now suddenly 
into your mind? That play is played out, 
and I think there is somebody yonder who 
needs me more than you." 

By this time she had reached the carriage. 
The rebuflfed man stood for a moment irres- 
olute and confounded. It seemed as if his 
equanimity was about to leave him, but it was 
only an expression which flitted over his face 
like lightning over a clear evening sky. As 
quickly as it disappeared, the stereotyped cour- 
teous smile came back ; and with an expression 
like that of one who disapproves indeed of 
the faults of a dear, spoilt child, but still ex- 
cuses them, he turned, shrugging his shoulders 
to the rest of the audience. 

" You ought not to be surprised or vexed, 
Herr Aicher," said the stout butcher, with 
disdainful satisfaction, and shoved him so far 
to the side, that the small man in black had 
scarcely standing room. " She will broil no 
other sort of sausage for you. That, indeed, 
is the style of the rough wench." 
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" Surprise ! Yexation 1 " answered Aicher, 
mildly, "I was not thinking of it. You 
know, indeed, youth has no discretion. She 
knows that she has a pretty face, and will be 
pardoned much on that account. She does 
not reflect how it stands written, that beauty 
perishes like the grass which in the morning 
is fresh and beautiful, and before the evening 
is mowed down and withered. Is that not 
true ? Is that not it, sclioolmaster ? " 

Without awaiting the reply of the one ad- 
dressed, he turned to the host, who had come 
to salute the distinguished guest, and, twisting 
his green cap in his hand, asked for his orders 
in reference to dinner. 

"What are you thinking of, landlord?" 
cried Aicher, as his host was recommending 
to him the tenderness of his chickens, and 

r 

commending a piece of juicy roast venison, 
which you might crush with your tongue. 

" Do you consider me so poor a Christian, 
as to eat meat on an enjoined Fast-day ? 
On holy Ember- Wednesday ? No ! no ! 
Cook me merely something light, some trifle." 
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"Perhaps you would like pea-soup, with 
baked marrow-dumplings." 

" That will do. Yes, and an omelette ; and 
if perhaps you have a small fish put away on 
ice — " 

" Unfortunately not. Fish are hard to get 
here in the midst of the forest ; but I have a 
banch of snipe, which the hunters brought in 
yesterday." 

" Well now, landlord, that is excellent : well 
larded and slowly cooked with lemon-juice, 
they make quite a pleasant dish. And snipe 
is indeed an exceptional bird. They are not 
meat. As they feed on fish only, one may be 
allowed to eat them even on Good-Friday. 
And if you have, besides, to finish off with, a 
little pastry." 

"Perhaps you would like dumplings? My 
wife cooks them deliciously." 

" That will do. You observe, my host, that 
thus we keep our conscience free of a heavy 
sin, and enjoy ourselves upon one's little Fast- 
days. May I invite Herr Staudinger ? And 
perhaps you will come too, schoolmaster ? " 
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The stout man did not refiise, bnt the 
schoolmaster thanked him for his kindness. 

" I have abeady taken my dinner," he said, 
with a good-natured smile ; " and the stomach 
of a schoolmaster cannot stand any more, espe- 
cially such rich dishes." 

In the meanwhile, Franzi had gone to the 
carriage, where, forgotten and unobserved by 
her brother, the pale girl awoke from a sickly 
half slumber, •and, looking dreamily around, 
began to take off her wrapping. Her surprise, 
when she saw the hand of Franzi offered in 
salutation, and as she looked into that open, 
blooming face, and into those dark, true-hearted 
eyes, was not less lively than her brother's, but it 
was purer and brighter. The deathly pale- 
ness of her cheeks was dissipated in a moment 
by a glowing blush, which suffused neck and 
brow, but only to be drawn off again with 
the next beat of her pulse. Her eyes were 
fixed on that kind face. The words of greet- 
ing died upon her half-parted lips, choked by 
her emotion. Franzi was obliged to break the 
silence first. 
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" Ib it possible ? Is it you or your ghost ? 
Tou are again in the country ; actually not in 
the city ! " 

Susi could not speak yet — ^her falling tears 
prevented her. She only shook her head vio- 
lently in reply. 

"But now I see, for the first time, how pale 
you are," Franzi resumed, sympathizingly. 
" Tou certainly are not at all well ; you cannot 
bear traveling." 

" Yes, yes," Susi uttered at last. " It must 
indeed be so. It was so cool this morning, and 
this air — ^I cannot bear the open air any more, 
Franzi; it hurts me so, here, in my breast 
— deep in it. Oh ! it hurts me fearfully." 

"Come down, then, you poor dear," said 
Franzi, while she embraced with a strong 
arm the slender form which leaned against 
her, and lifted it like a feather to the ground. 
" Come with me into the house. I will take 
you to my room, to my bed. There you can 
rest quietly, and sleep a little. With sleep, 
those red cheeks will soon come back, which I 
used to see you with. 
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The invalid looked at her again with a 
glance which appeared as if it wished to pene- 
trate her soul with heartfelt complaint and 
longing. She breathed deeply, and drew her 
thin, delicate hands over Jier brow, as if she 
were thinking of something which she sought 
in vain. 

"Tes," she whispered, while she pressed 
Franzi's hand cordially ; " lead me where you 
will, Franzi. It is a good sign that you have 
met me. Tes, Franzi, I will go with you." 

The two girls soon disappeared into the 
house. The country people resumed again 
their seats, their tankards and discourse. Be- 
tween the butcher and wood-dealer, who ap- 
peared to have come quietly to an understand- 
ing, there had arisen an intercourse which was 
apparently as important as it was intimate. 
The sleepy influence of mid-day was percep- 
tible. Many a one nodded over his tankard, 
and there was little to do when Franzi came 
back again, after a while, to lay and set the 
dinner-table for the guests. 

At the same time, the rag-picker appeared 
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again. The convereatioii must have "been dis- 
agreeable to him. He had emptied his tankard 
almost at one draught, and* had then disap- 
peared behind a hedge of the orchard. There, 
in the shade of the plum-tree and the hedge- 
roses, on which the berries were already get- 
ting blue, and the buds red, he cast himself 
on his back in the grass, and looked as if he 
wished to forget, in sleep, the grief and cai-es 
of his life. If any one had troubled himself 
about the man, it would not have escaped him 
that the sleeper often arose and drew out of 
his rag-bag a good-sized wicker bottle, and took 
a long draught. The evidences of this were 
unmistakable, as he came around the house 
corner with glazed eyes and flushed cheeks, 
and, hiccoughing drunken words, staggered to 
the seat which he had previously occupied. 

He just then met Franzi, who, coming out 
of the house, had stopped on the steps, and 
was either reflecting on what had occurred, or 
considering whether there was anything for 
her to do. With a stupid cunning laugh, the 
rag-picker stepped behind her, and grasped 
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her quickly around the waist. " Sweetheart," 
stammered he, " what are you thinking about ? 
Are you thinking of a day for your wedding? " 

The startled girl cried out, and sought with 
a sudden movement to throw off the hand and 
arm of the drunkard ; but he was stronger and 
quicker than she, and, frustrating her attempt, 
held her still more firmly in his embrace. 

"Do not struggle so, sweetheart," exclaimed 
he, with a hoarse disgusting laugh. " I only 
wish to return thanks for your kindness to me 1 
Tou think the rag-picker has no respect for 
himself. I do not allow anything to be given 
to me, and wish to repay you before all the 
people with a little kiss." 

"Let me go, rag-picker, or it will not be 
good for you I " gasped the girl, while she con- 
tinued struggling in vain to free herself from 
his foul embrace. It availed her nothing, for 
her resistance only aroused the drunkard still 
more. 

"Do not struggle," exclaimed he again. 
" The more you resist, the more am I bent 
upon it. I must know how a kiss wiU taste 
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from that moutli, which can speak so boldly ; 
and even if I have to fight the devil for it, a 
kiss I must have." 

The position of the girl, seized from behind 
and unawares, was one of great disadvantage, 
and the rag-picker had almost overpowered her. 

" Are you not ashamed of yourselves," ex- 
claimed she, glowing with anger, to the peas- 
ants, who looked on with smiling indifference 
at the wrestling and struggling, in which they 
could see nothing out of the way. " Are you 
men, and will you not help a girl against such 
an outlaw ? " 

The peasants did not move. The pious for- 
ester had gone aside a few steps, that he might 
not see the outrage. The fat butcher laughed 
scornfully, and exclaimed, " Help I not that, 
indeed. You should not be afraid of your 
good friend, to whom you are so kind." 

The only one who offered assistance, was 
the schoolmaster. But the old man could not 
oppose forcibly this man, excited and reckless 
with drink. He confined himself to good- 
natured persuasion. 
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" Shame on you, Alisi," said he, seizing him 
by the arm. " You always complain when peo- 
ple have a low, bad opinion of you. It is no 
wonder they have, when you behave yourself 

BO." 

These good-natured words had no more effect 
than water sprinkled on a blazing fire. The 
rag-picker became still more angry. He 
pushed back the schoolmaster so violently, 
that he reeled. 

" Who has anything to say against it ? " ex- 
claimed he. " We two have to fight this out 
alone. I should like to see who will interfere." 

Already he held fast in his arms the girl, 
rendered almost breathless by her resistance, 
when, struck by a strong fist, he fell down in 
a heap, and rolled under the table, as if he 
would never stand on his feet again. Between 
him and Franzi, stood a young farmer with a 
fine slender frame, fresh and strong as a young 
oak. Raising his fist over the prostrate man 
and putting his foot on his breast, he stood like 
a victorious athlete over his conquered adver- 
sary, and called out : 
2^^ 
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" lie there you beast, you good-for-nothing 
fellow, and do not stir, or I may forget myself, 
and consider your empty pate as a drum. If 
you wish to be in public, learn first how to 
behave yourself. Until then, crawl into the 
stable where you belong, and sleep off your 
drunkenness." 

Having lost all courage, and being almost 
sobered, the rag-picker scrambled up from the 
floor, and sneaked away like an ill-tempered 
cur, who minds less the kick he has received, 
than the eye of the man, fixed clearly and firmly 
upon him, in whom he has found his lord and 
master. The others, without uttering a word, 
remained in the same position in which they 
were at the moment of the unexpected appear- 
auce of the young man. His bearing and 
manner were as if he might be inclined to 
demand serious explanation of any unseemly 
words or obstreperous laughter. 

Meister Staudinger, in embarrassment, began 
to put on his money-belt; the wood-dealer 
sought some fitting words with which to greet 
his brother ; but with hearty approbation the 
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eye of the schoolmaster rested upon the new 
comer. Franzi's eyes also were fixed upon 
him ; but what shone out of them, is not to be 
expressed in words. It was not surprise, for 
she thought it very natural that he had come 
between them like an angel from heaven ; it 
could not be called joy, for it was too quiet 
for that ; it was not ecstasy, for that is over- 
powering ; it was a quiet inward sense of hap- 
piness and security, which, forgetful of self, 
clings modestly to some revered being, almost 
without a wish, and entirely without expecta- 
tion, occupied only with a silent adoration of 
his excellence. 

With burning cheeks and flashing eyes, she 
stood with arms crossed upon her breast, as if 
she but awaited the commands of her ruling 
spirit to bow in obedience to them. Words 
she found not, even when her preserver, with 
a friendly and somewhat condescending smile 
on his lips, stood before her. 

" I came just in the nick of time," he said, 
with a deep, full voice. " How are you, Franzi ? 
Are you still frightened? Compose yourself. 
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The rag-picker will leave you in peace here- 
after ; and many others also, I think." 

" How do you do, Sixt ? " answered she, but 
immediately stopped to correct herself. " How 
are you, Herr Aicher ? I meant to say." 

" None of that," said he, shortly ; " I am no 
Herr. I am a farmer, and wish to be nothing 
else. Let it be only Sixt." 

" If I only knew what to say or do to thank 
you — Sixt." 

" The best thanks would be for you to come 
with me. This is no place for you. Tou are 
much too good for a waitress, whom every lout 
considers to be a handkerchief which he may 
lay hold of with his greasy hands." 

Franzi cast down her eyes. She began to 
recover from her confusion. 

" One can be honest and true in any posi- 
tion," she said, half softly, but resolutely. 

" That is very true," said he, " and the right 
sort of people, like you, can do it ; but you 
have just seen what may happen. If the road 
to the church leads round the mountain — a 
better and more direct road too — why should 
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I seek out a bad and rough road, and go up 
over the mountain ? A pang went through my 
heart when I heard that you were living in 
this hole, and had engaged yourself as a wait- 
ress. Why did you do it, Franzi ? " 

She cast down her eyes and blushed. 

" That I cannot tell," she answered, with an 
evident struggle^ "to any one — not even to 
you," she added, as if she wished to soften the 
impression conveyed by her words. " I have 
resolved it shall remain a secret, until I have 
accomplished that which I have in mind." 

"That must be something very special," 
said he ; " but I do not wonder that you are 
silent; you were always so. I never once 
knew why you left the Oak Farm suddenly, 
just as death comes, in the middle of the 
night. Is that also a secret ? " 

" No," said she, and looked in his face with 
a firm glance. " Indeed I do not talk of it 
freely, but there is no secret about it ; and 
whoever wished, could easily have discovered 
that at the time. I did not leave Oak Farm 
of my own accord. I was obliged to." 
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" Obliged ? " asked he, and stepped back in 
astonishment. 

"Think of the day, Sixt, when I was at 
Oak Farm for the last time. Ton and yonr 
brother and Susi had been together to the 
court, in reference to the estate and the division 
of it, and were seated in a room at the table 
together, and had settled yonr accounts, and 
spoken with the overseer and his assistants 
with reference to this and that. I was in an 
adjoining room when you arrived, and thought 
you would not remain long, and so I waited 
that you might not see me come out and be- 
lieve that I wished to overhear anything. But 
you did not go out at all, and so I was, as it 
were, a prisoner ; and even if I had put my 
apron over my head, and taken all pains not to 
understand anything, yet still I must have 
heard, when the overseer asked what my posi- 
tion was, and what it would be now ; and when 
the reply was given, that there was no doubt 
about that, it explained itself. The parents 
who had brought me up as a farmer's daughter, 
and had considered me as a child of the house, 
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they were now dead. I could indeed remain 
at Oak Farm, but my position must be changed, 
and I must become just like the other servant 
girls." 

Young Aicher had listened attentively. 

" YeSj" said he ; '' but if you heard that, you 
also knew who said it — the Forester." 

" I know very well," said she, with a repel- 
lent gesture, " no one else said so, but no one 
contradicted it, neither Susi nor you, Sixt. 
And when I went away during the night, 
with my little bundle, like an ordinary wan- 
dering servant, no one detained me, aud no 
one asked why I went." 

" You are right, Franzi," answered the far- 
mer. " I did not send after you. I thought 
to myself, that whoever upon such slight cause, 
suddenly and without farewell, goes away from 
the house in which she has been brought up, 
will not remain, and must have good reason 
for not doing so, and one must hot hinder her. 
But indeed I asked after you, and learned that 
you had engaged yourself as a waitress at this 
wretched place; and now, that you — ^but all 
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that may be changed now and improved. Give 
up being a waitress ; be again a respectable 
farm servant, and come to me at Oak Farm." 

She looked down again on the ground and 
said nothing, but she shook her head decidedly, 
as if to putHiway something of which the bare 
thought terrified her. 

"You must not be obstinate and bear 
malice," continued he ; " to a fair proposition, 
a civil answer is due. Come again to Oak 
Farm ; it is still your home." 

The tone of the speaker had become some- 
what more earnest. 

Franzi hesitated in her answer, and seemed 
to be distressed. 

" Certainly, certainly, my home is there — 
my dear, good home," said she, repressing her 
emotion. " But to go back again, — ^No, that 
will not do at all. I cannot, Sixt." 

"Has any one else done anything to in- 
jure you ? " 
^**" No one." 

" Well, at least, tell me why not ? Why 
will you never come to Oak Farm ? " 
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" I cannot, and I will not tell why." 
" Ha, again the secret ! Well, if it is so, I 
will not force myself iifto your confidence. 
I have done my part, and have offered you my 
hand ; if you do not take it, it is your affair. 
Ton must know what you have in your heart, 
and must see that you are prepared for it. It 
would have been a pleasure to me, and it is 
now a great disappointment ! There is no 
more dependence to be placed on domestics 
and servants. At so large a farm, a trusty per- 
son is necessary to me, who would be just 
such a housekeeper and careful stewardess as 
you are." 

The friendly tone, with the urgings of the 
farmer, had begun to soften Franzi's heart ; but 
the last words hardened it again, just as in 
spring a cold blast of wind covers again with 
a new crust the snow melting under the sun's 
rays. She had begun to believe that some- 
where there was a warmer feeling which 
prompted the farmer to urge upon her the 
remembrance of the wishes of her good old 
foster parents, and the recollections of the 
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days of her childhood ; but his last words 
betrayed to her that only his own interest 
had urged him on; it was not the friend 
of her youth, who longed after his foster sister, 
but only the wealthy farmer who sought a 
careful servant maid, 

^' I cannot, Sixt,*' said she, much more coolly 
and decidedly. " I cannot tell you why ; you 
must not worry me." 

" Worry ? " exclaimed he, passionately, and 
the angry vein on his brow swelled beneath 
his curly brown hair. " That did not occur 
to me. If it worries you to hear of Oak 
Farm, then this is the last word about it 
which you shall hear me speak. An Aicher 
is a suppliant to no man, even were he the 
king himself." 

Sixt turned away quickly and indignantly. 
Franzi stood for a moment, her hand upon her 
heart, and her lips opened as if for a word to 
appease and call him back, but the word re- 
mained unspoken, nor did a single sigh escape 
from her oppressed heart. With an air of 
resolve she turned again to her occupation, 
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and tripped here and there in attendance on 
the guests. 

The Farmer of the Oaks meanwhile was 
greeted by the schoolmaster with a hearty 
grasp of the hand, by the butcher with a fami- 
liar-nod, and by the forester, his brother, with 
a flood of friendly words, which he answered 
rather crossly and angrily. 

"That is very good in you, Aicher," said 
Staudinger, as he took a seat at the table, " to 
be so kind to the girl ; she always remains your 
foster sister, even if she does not deserve that 
you should help her, for in fact she is herself 
to blame for it." 

" Herself to blame, how can that be ? " asked 
Sixt, lowering ; and the butcher did not allow 
the welcome opportunity to escape him, to 
relate with becoming observations and gestures 
what had occurred before. 

"Franzi, is what Herr Staudinger relates 
true ? " exclaimed Sixt, after hearing all. " Did 
you do that ? and do you know that a Haber- 
feld has been held against the rag-picker? " 

The girl was standing close by the table, 
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and answered a clear, firm " Yes." From face 
and look all excitemeat had vanished. Their 
eyes were quietly and resolutely fixed upon 
each other ; it was as if two rocks, loosened 
from their resting-place by the wild waves, 
were brought against each other in a narrow 
channel, where there was no escape, so as 
either to crush themselves in the shock, or else, 
held fast together by the surrounding pressure, 
to remain lying in the middle of the rushing 
waters, rising up like a little island, upon 
which gradually the moss would fasten, and 
earth would collect, until from it grass and 
flowers and sturdy elder bushes might spring 
up, covering the traces of the conflict and the 
jagged fissures with peaceful green and a new 
life. 

" And do you know," continued he, " what 
it means, when a Haberfeld is held against any 
one? That he is a despised and abandoned 
man, who can nowhere have a home again ; as 
if, as in old times, a brand were burned upon 
his brow I Do you know what he has done, 
this rag-picker? He gave up business and 
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went begging money from his friends ; and 
because no one would give him any, lie set 
fire to the house over the heads of his own 
brothers, so that it was burnt down to the 
ground, and all the cattle were burnt with it ; 
and J:he old usurers who slept up in the garret 
were within an ace of perishing in the flames." 

" Why should I not know that," responded 
Franzi. "He has been knocked about long 
enough, in the trial and in prison, until his little 
property is almost entirely dissipated, and his 
wife, with two little children, has been obliged 
to go to the almshouse ; but I also know that the 
court discharged him as innocent, but too late 
indeed, for when he came out of jail his little 
property was sold, and his wife and children 
brought to want and misery." 

"Innocent!" exclaimed Staudinger, inter- 
rupting her ; " that seems to me a queer kind 
of innocence. He has lied* himself out of it; 
he did it so cunningly, that no proof could be 
brought against him. The judges of the court 
were obliged to acquit him, but then you know 
that every one believes that he did it." 
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" Yes," said the wood-dealer, " that was the 
universal opinion, and therefore it just serves 
him right ; for this is just the object of the Hab- 
erfeld, that those cunning rogues, against whom 
one can get no positive proof, should not laugh 
in their sleeve and go free. I have always 
heard it said that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God." 

"And I say," exclaimed Franzi, with flash- 
ing eyes, " that if this court, wliich controls 
matters of life and death, has acquitted any 
one who has been under grave suspicion, that 
is also the voice of God — that is a sign from 
heaven that our God will keep the day of 
reckoning with him for eternity ; and were I 
a man, I would not raise my hand against him. 
I would think it a shame to have any part in 
such a sin and outrage as the Haberfeld is." 

" The Haberfeld," said the farmer of the 
Oaks, who had observed with astonishment 
Franzi's ardor, "is no outrage, no sin. We 
farmers here among the mountains have the 
right to hold our own com't in that way, and 
the right is as old as the mountains themselves." 
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" If it is BO good a custoin," said Franzi, 
" why do you not practice it, then, freely, be- 
fore all the world and in broad daylight? 
Why do your judges come secretly together at 
night, and not venture to show their faces ? 
"Would it be no outrage, no sin, if one were 
entirely ruined for life, when he might be an 
innocent person? Who is responsible for it, 
if public opinion should chance not to be true, 
if the voice of the people should itself err? " 

" That is impossible," said the wood-dealer ; 
" for we know that the Haberfeld punishes no 
one, unless a man of good character and a 
householder, with life and limb, with arms 
and hjnor, vouches for it that the thing is true 
which is charged upon the accused." 

" But indeed it is very remarkable," said the 
butcher, scornfully, " how the young girl op- 
poses herself to the Haberfeld, and how care- 
ful she is lest punishment may come upon some 
rascal a little too heavily." 

" Well, yes," said the forester again ; " I 
think no man need fear the Haberfeld who has 
a good conscience." 
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Franzi looked at him with a penetrating 
gaze, until he cast down his eyes. 

" That is true," said she, almost solemnly ; 
" a good conscience is the best pillow, and one 
on which one can sleep most quietly ; and it 
remains soft, and does not wear away with 
time; but it is very good also for one to ex- 
amine frequently into his heart, and shake up 
that pillow; and whoever does this rightly 
and then finds notliing to blame himself with, 
he may stoop and cast stones at others." 

She turned and went away, and those who 
remained looked at each other and shook their 
heads. Sixt had started up at her last words, 
and walked aside. He was like one to ^iChom 
a flash of lightning at the dark midnight hour 
has disclosed for a moment an unknown spot, 
buried in obscurity. Franzi's removal from 
the Oak Farm, her giving up the position of 
farm servant, her refusal to assign a reason 
for it, and her mysterious manner — all had 
become clear to him by that one flash of light ; 
she was conscious to herself of some secret 
crime, the discovery of which she dreaded ; a 
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disgraceful and probably criminal past lay be- 
hind lier. " What can it be which weighs upon 
her," murmured he to himself; "it is painful 
to the girl ; so much so, that it almost pains 
me ! But she has separated herself from us, 
by her own act — why do I then still worry 
myself about her. She is an utter stranger to 
me, and shall concern me no more during my 
life ; and if she should chance to come in my 
way and I could help her, I will not raise a 
finger to do it." 

8 



•CHAPTER n. 

A BHBiLL whistle Bounded from out the 
woods over the plain. They all went out and 
looked ih the direction whence the signal came. 
At the comer of the wood, under a conspicu- 
ous fir-tree, appeared a man, who, holding his 
hand to his mouth, whistled through his fin- 
gers, and waved his hat as a sign for some one 
to come to him. 

"That is the under forester, the taxman, 
Veitl," said Gray-beard, peering out sharply 
from under his raised hand. " What does the 
impudent fellow want ? ^ He acts as if we all 
ought to go over to him. But he is not to be 
trusted. It may not be the first time he has 
made April fools of us 1 " 

" He has no fm'ther to come to us than we 
to him," said the farmer of Oaks, and returned 
to his seat. " If he really has anything to say 
to us, he will come over here when he sees that 
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we do not trouble ourselves about his whistl- 
ing and signs." 

The tone and manner of the young man 
were so quiet and resolute, that his words de- 
cided the others likewise, and laughing, they 
all resumed their seats. Laughing, too, they 
watched the man at the woods, until, wearied 
and convinced of the uselessness of his eflForts, 
he began to advance to the Cross-Eoads Inn. 

" He must have a message to deliver, and an 
important one too," said the butcher. " He has 
even begun to run. Probably he brings some 
news about the forest survey, of which I have 
heard." 

*' You may be right," said the Farmer of Oaks. 
" I have been wondering for some time that 
the Bailiff has not yet appeared, and also that 
not a single one of our opponents from "Wes- 
terbrunn has yet amved. Can anything have 
interfered ? " 

"It is really no other than the taxman, 
Veitl," said the gray-beard, when the man had 
approached near enough to be. recognized. 
" And how hot he looks 1 "What is the matter 
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Yeitl, that yon come here at snch a snail^s 
pace ? What news have you ? " 

" Do not ask many qnestions," said the pant- 
ing man, seizing without hesitation the nearest 
beer-jug to moisten his dry throat. " Do not 
keep stretching your eyes, so, but get afoot at 
once. I came here running like a weasel from 
lower Seekar. The Bailiff is there, and has 
already waited an hour and a half for you, in 
reference to the forest survey." 

" That must be a mistake," said the Farmer 
of Oaks, drawing a paper from his pocket. 
" Here is one of the official notes, just as it 
came from the office — and there it stands in 
black and white — ^that the forest survey will 
take place to-day, that the Osterbrunners and 
Westerbrunners must be at the Cross-Roads 
Inn at noon, and that the Bailiff will als6 
come here, and will go over the whole disputed 
forest boundary with us." 

"What difference does that slip of paper 
make to me," answered the imder forester. 
"In spite of that, it is just as I say, and no 
other way. Herr Bailiff has changed his mind. 
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The head forester told him he knew of a splen- 
did buck which always ranged about lower 
Seekar, and Herr Bailiff has gone for a little 
while to the hunting stand there." 

" Is that it ? " said the old man, curling up his 
moustache. " And they direct us here, and let 
us wait, do they ? And the Bailiff goes a hunt- 
ing, and our business, involving the welfare of 
two entire communities, is to be thrust aside, 
and to be settled when it suits his convenience I " 

" Well, well, neighbor," said the farmer of 
Oaks^ interrupting him, having meanwhile 
spoken with tlie schoohnaster and with several 
others, " we only lose time in this discussion ; 
we have a full hour before us ere we can reach 
Seekar. But how will it be with our oppo- 
nents, the Westerbrunners ? " 

" Oh, they know all about it," said Veitl. 
" They have already been some time at the 
place. "When Herr Bailiff started for the hunt 
early this morning, he had to pass by Wester- 
bnmn. It lies scarcely a gun-shot out of his 
way. He sent there and made the appoint- 
ment with them." 
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The moustaclie of the old man was in more 
imminent danger, so furiously did he tug at it. 

" Is that it ? " growled he. " Indeed, mat- 
ters grow better all the time I And so our op- 
ponents are already at the place with .the offi- 
cial, and are filling his ears with talk, are they ! 
Is that right ? Both sides ought to be there, 
that neither may have the advantage of the 
other. So it ought to be, according to all laws, 
both human and divine 1 '* 

" Indeed, that is so," exclaimed the others, 
but we have heard already that the new Herr 
Bailiff is a very peculiar person I " 

" "Well, well, neighbors," said Sixt, " it is 
just a new broom, they always sweep clean ! 
It would have been better if we had aU been 
together and had gone over the forest in com- 
pany ; however, much useless discussion and 
quarreling may have been avoided, but the 
misfortune must be borne ; we will also have 
our say ; and even if the Westerbrunners have 
such a start, they cannot talk away the trees 
and rocks which form the boundary." 

" But meanwhile we are considered fools ! " 
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exclaimed the old man, who would not be 
silenced. "We must sit here and lose our 
time." 

" Do not be so crabbed and cross-grained, 
Grubhofer," laughed Sixt ; " you must not be so 
particular ! His little bit of hunting must 
not be charged so high to the worshipful Herr I 
and you, at least, have not lost your time ; one 
may see by your red nose that you have been 
busy with the pitcher ; it will do you no harm 
to walk a little way and cool it ! " 

"With a vigorous swing, he threw over his 
shoulder the heavy, long-handled ax which 
was his usual companion, cast his jacket upon 
li, and strode toward the forest. As if at the 
word of command, the others followed. Gray- 
beard among the number, though he could not 
leave off grumbling to himself and gesticulat- 
ing. Soon it was as lonely at the Cross-Roads 
as it had been animated before ; only the 
butcher Staudinger, and the pious wood-dealer, 
remained behind for dinner, which the host 
had just begun to put on the table, while he 
called out to those going away, to return, and 
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take a lunch, at the same time scolded at 
Franzi, the lazy waitress, who was nowhere to 
be seen, and had left all the serving and work 
to him alone. 

Even the rag-picker got np out of the 
corner into which he had crept, and went 
staggering toward the forest at a moderate 
distance behind the peasants. 

Soon, with their long, vigorous strides, the 
men reached the newly-appointed place of 
meeting. 

It was a small, sheltered valley, of the Upper 
Alps pasturage ground, shut in on both sides 
by dark gray rugged walls of rock, over which 
a steep foot-path led, only wide enough for one 
man to descend at a time. In the middle, a 
cleft in the rocks, bridged over only by two 
roughly-hewn trunks of trees, sank down deep 
— ^the channel of a mountain torrent, which in 
former times had washed out this chasm, but 
now had cut for itself another and deeper bed, 
into which the foaming rush of waters plunged 
with a dull, sullen roar. Where the valley 
widened slightly, the precipice had been, as it 
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were, hollowed out below, and above was 
overhanging ; here, years before, a portion of 
the loosened rocks had fallen over, and were 
now lying scattered about in picturesque con- 
fusion. The smaller fragments were beauti- 
fully covered with reed grass and trailing 
blackberry bushes, while the larger rocks were 
BO overlaid with thick, green, tufted moss, 
that they appeared like so many comfortable 
seats. Here and there a fir-tree of spontane- 
ous growth, raised up its pointed top; and 
close to one side a beech-nut — borne, probably, 
by some bird to its nest — ^had found a cool and 
pleasant resting-place, and there sprang up, so 
that over the largest fragment of rock a green 
canopy of leaves spread out like a carefully 
stretched tent, while the gray stem of the tree 
offered itself as a comfortable support to the 
4 back. On the other side, this narrow cleft in 
the rocks opened to the view ; and deep within 
it, confined as it were in a narrow gorge, the 
mountain torrent came leaping down the rocks 
from ledge to ledge. The bushes and green 
tree tops swayed up and down as if seeking 
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refreshment in the cool recess ; but above rose 
up a great mountain, with snow-capped sum- 
mit, like the face of a true and far-seeing man, 
who, furrowed indeed and hardened by the 
realities of life, yet crowned with the silver 
wreath of calm wisdom, looked down, heeding 
and watchful, from liis strange, lofty solitude. 

This beautiful landscape was enlivened by a 
no less beautiful group. Upon the mossy top 
of the rock beneath the beech-tree, there was 
spread, as on a table, a snow-white cloth ; cups, 
tankards, and plates were arranged upon it, and 
showed that a deft and delicate hand under- 
stood how to unite the useful and the beauti- 
ful in the preparation of the afternoon coffee. 
On one side of the rock sat a young lady, in a 
fashionable and pretty dress, which would, 
indeed, have been more suitable in a ball room, 
than in this wild, woodland scene ; though the % 
bunch of wild-flowers on the little hat, and the 
looping up of skirts, showed that the wearer 
had aimed to give to her elaborate toilet a 
rural air. She had opened a large portfolio 
upon her lap, and was now busy in sketching, 
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with practiced touches, the beautiful landscape 
before her ; opposite to her sat a man in a fine, 
green hunting-suit, reclining gracefully and 
indolently against the stem of the beech-tree, 
and watching the smoke rings from a Havana 
cigar, which rose slowly in the motionless air, 
and were gradually dissipated. He appeared 
to listen attentively to the words of a respect- 
ful peasant standing near him, while he some- 
times passed his delicate hand, richly adorned 
with rings, over his lofty and refined brow, or 
stroked his fuU and carefully-kept reddish 
whiskers. 

" There, we have the devil now," Bsdd, Grub- 
hofer, when he, with his companioos, first 
reached the top of the rocky path. " There 
stands FinkenzeUer, the old fox, already at 
the Bailiff's side. And he talks and argues 
-with him as if his hfe depended upon it. But 
this we must admit — ^his worship understands 
how to make himself comfortable, that wait- 
ing may not be irksome to him." 

Thus conversing, they reached the valley, 
and respectfully approached the Bailiff with 
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uncovered heads. Finkenzeller retired to the 
other Westerbrunners, who were lying on the 
grass at a distance. 

" Well, here wo are now," said Grubhofer, 
who had been thrust forward. " We present 
our respects, your worship." 

" Who are you ? " inquired the official, with 
a careless side glance, whilfe he quietly re- 
moved his cigar. 

" We are the deputies of the Osterbrunn com- 
munity, and are here in reference to our affair 
with the Westerbrunners, and on account — " 

" Are you the overseer ? " the Bailiff inter- 
rupted. 

" No, the overseer is dead, and a new one 
is not yet chosen, and the warden has run a 
harrow-point into his foot, and is confined to 
bed ; but we representatives are here together, 
and thought we could accomplish it without 
the overseer and warden." 

" You have delayed a long time," said the 
Bailiff. "I am not accustomed to be kept 
waiting ; it is your duty, as inferiors, to wait 
upon the office." 
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"But we have, indeed," the old man would 
have answered; but he could not finish the 
sentence, ere the Bailiff indignantly inter- 
rupted him. 

" Keep quiet," said he ; "I will hear no ex- 
cuses 1 I have already learned by experience 
that among you Osterbrunners there is a want 
of order in the community, and in the govern- 
ment ; but I will take care that this shall be 
otherwise. I will at once order an appoint- 
ment to be made, and will see that you get an 
overseer who knows how to keep down your 
refractory heads." 

The Osterbrunners stood in astonishment, 
regarding each other with puzzled faces, and 
twisting their hats about in their hands. 
Grubhofer seemed to wish to tear out his 
moustache; a flush spread over the face of 
the farmer of Oaks, and he was about to step 
forward to reply, when Grubhofer stepped be- 
fore him. 

"No true friend has told you that, wor- 
shipful Herr," said he. " In the Osterbrunn 
conamunity things have always gone on in an 
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orderly and proper manner, and we challenge 
you to find any disorder among us. Your 
worship must not believe those who make 
this report to you, and indeed no Wester- 
brunner at all I We have already seen how 
1 inkenzeller has talked to you ; but if he said 
that, he lied. The Westerbrunners have a 
deadly hate against us ; that I know from my 
father—'' 

"Because you Osterbrunners have always 
hated us, too," exclaimed Finkenzeller, who 
hurriedly approached with the companions 
from his community, and placed himself oppo- 
site. " We have never done you any injury ; 
that I know also from my father. We have 
always only defended ourselves against you." 

" Lied ! who says that ? " exclaimed Grub- 
hofer, in reply. " The Westerbrunners began 
the whole quarrel, and have done us all the in- 
jury they could possibly think of. So it haa 
been, I think, since — but you shall not get 
ahead of us. We also will defend ourselves, 
and there is no justice in the land, if we do 
not get our rights." 
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The Bailiff took up his cup, and composedly 
sipped his coffee, that had meanwhilew grown 
cool. 

" What say you to that, ma mie f " said he 
to his wife, while he knocked the ashes 
from his cigar. " Guelphs and Ghibellines ! 
in jackets; how does it seem to you ? " 

The lady answered nothing; she merely 
shrugged her somewhat bare shoulders, drew 
her pretty mouth into a disdainful smile, and 
went on with her sketching. The Bailiff 
drew from his vest pocket a tortoise-shell 
eye-glass, attached to his guard, put it to his 
eye and surveyed the peasants, who, scowl- 
ing and ready for fight, stood opposite each 
other. 

" I beg to be excused this clamor and rude- 
ness," said he, sternly. " I see already where 
the fault lies. There is a want of that proper 
respect which makes you forget before whom 
you stand, and to whom you speak. I pledge 
myself to you for this, that in a year's time it 
shall be otherwise. And who are you ? " con- 
tinued he, turning to the schoolmaster, who 
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stood aside at a respectfiil distance. " Do you 
belong^also to the Osterbrunners ? " 

" I am the schoolmaster of the place," an- 
swered the one addressed ; " also the secretary 
of the commonity, and, as such, bound to make 
minutes of the daily business." 

" Then I regret that you have had a profit- 
less walk," responded the Bailiflfl '" The office 
which has charge of this business, has also to 
make the minutes. I have brought my secre- 
tary with me." 

" Pardon me, Herr Bailifi"," said Sixt, step- 
ping forward, while the schoolmaster, abashed, 
retired, and the peasants, as before, looked at 
each other in a helpless way. " We did not in- 
tend to encroach upon the right of the office. 
It was done in good faith, for indeed it is not 
strictly business of the office in reference to 
which we are here, but an arbitration between 
two communities, at which the office is present. 
We wish also to save the community treasury 
the cost; and, moreover, this has always been 
the custom, and no one thinks or knows dif- 
ferently, that in the business of the community, 
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the community secretary should make the min- 
utes." 

The BailiflT, at the beginning of this speech, 
appeared disposed to spring up and answer an- 
grily ; but the quiet bearing and assured tone 
of Aicher had something about it which put a 
damper upon his increasing ill-humor. He 
restrained himself, measured from head to 
foot the vigorous figure of the young farmer, 
and asked coolly and in a repellant manner : 

" Who is it that thrusts himself forward as 
spokesman and leader of the discussion ? " 

"I am Aicher of the Oaks," answered Sixt. 
" Herr Bailiff knows me already, perhaps not 
personally, yet you sent me a direction how to 
arrange the rotation of crops upon my prop- 
erty." 

"Ah, is it thou? are you he?" exclaimed 
the official, correcting his form of expression. 
" You have refused to follow my advice, for it 
was only that which I sent you ; you seem to 
be an obstinate fellow." 

" I have indeed taken that liberty, Herr Bai- 
liff," answered Sixt, " but I am not therefore 
8* 
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obstinate. I only mean,yoa would not allow 
yourself to be influenced by me in any respect 
if I came into your court and undertook to say 
how you should make up your minutes, and 
direct your proceedings ; so likewise I will not 
allow myself to be influenced in any respect 
by you in regard to my farm and my fields. It 
may be judicious and profitable in the level 
country to rotate the crops, but with us here 
among the highlands, it is an entirely diflerent 
matter ; here imitation is useless, we must get 
our own experience." 

" In reference, to the dispute about the forest 
boundary, are you also the champion ? " 

" Not exactly that ; but yet some one must 
take care of the matter, that others may be 
spared the labor, so I have undertaken it, and 
have brought here a plat, whereon all that is 
requisite is laid down." 

With that he drew from his pocket a large 
map, folded together many times, and spread 
it out on the moss-covered rocks, pushing aside 
without hesitation the coffee cups. It was the 
appropriate map from among the general land 
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Burvey charts ; and the forest, concerning 
which this business was, with its boundaries, 
its hiils and valleys, its rocks and woodland, 
was shown so exactly, and with such great 
neatness, that the whole thing made an un- 
commonly handsome appearance. 

'* See there, a regular plat," said the Bailiff, 
in an indifferent tone. " Do you understand 
also how to draw ? What say you to that, 
ma mief— the second surprise in a half hour. 

ft 

A Quintin Matsys among the peasants." 

The lady indeed, at the appearance of Aicher, 
had paused in her occupation to look at him, 
and now she cast a cursory glance upon the 
drawing, a rather creditable one for the artist, 
" Not bad," said she, and turned again to her 
employment, without intimating to which of 
the two the observation had reference. 

" I thought," Aicher began, " that such a plat 
would be very serviceable at the forest survey. 
We could then settle everything upon the 
very spot, note each objection, and thus arrive 
at some conclusion for the future, that should 
be no more disputed." 
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The official had now recovered from hifl sur- 
prise, and resumed his former tone. 

" It is only to be regretted," said he, " that so 
much time, trouble, and industry should have 
been employed to no purpose. They would have 
been better employed in directing the rotation 
of crops ; for, ' let every one stick to his last,' 
is a proverb which does not belong exclusively 
to the shoemaker. I have no further use for 
the plat. The boundary is already surveyed." 

" But without our being present, Herr 
BailiflF," said Sixt, emphatically. " We were 
especially summoned to it, and it is not our 
fault if you suddenly appoint another place 
of meeting." 

" Probably it will be of no more use ; the 
office is already fully posted." 

" You do not really mean that, Herr Bailiff," 
responded Sixt, whose already furrowed brow 
lowered still more. " There were two parties 
in the dispute about the boundaries. The sur- 
vey was for the very purpose of hearing on the 
spot itself what each had to say. You have 
heard the recollections of one, you must also — " 
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The official flared up. " I must ? " cried he. 
" Who dares to give me orders ? " 

" But, Herr Bailiff—" 

"Herr Bailiff — and always Herr Bailiff!" 
continued the official, who seemed to be rap- 
idly losing his composure. " I am the Baron 
von Lanzfelt. Aicher of Oak Farm would 
not lower himself by treating me with proper 
respect, and giving me the title which is my 
due." 

" I did not know that I was ever wanting 
in proper respect," answered Sixt, and rubbed 
his forehead and curly head, as if to maintain 
his self-possession. "Moreover, I take noth- 
ing from your title, worshipful Sir ; and cer- 
tainly no disrespect is meant to the Baron von 
Lanzfelt, with whom I have nothing to do ; 
but only with the Herr Bailiff, with whom I 
may speak because he has himself summoned 
me hither ; and on that account I insist that 
the lines of the forest should be run ; or if it be 
now too late for that, another day should be 
fixed 1 I certainly cannot understand — " 

" And I cannot understand," said the offi- 
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dal, with a smile which showed that he 
thought he had found a way to make the 
proud farmer feel sensibly his superiority. " I 
cannot understand altogether how you under- 
take to interfere in this matter." 

"I belong to the Osterbrunn community. 
The Oak Farm is one of the largest estates in 
the community. I am consequently one of 
those who have the greatest interest in the 
whole affair." 

" That is of no importance in this matter," 
said the Baron, with a still more spiteful smile. 
" The size of your estate is not to be consid- 
ered here. The members of the government 
of the community and the deputies alone are 
summoned hither. Do you belong to these ? " 

"No," stammered the farmer, painfully, 
while he again ran one hand through his hair, 
and with the other felt around him as if need- 
ing and seeking something by which to sup- 
port himself. " I thought that I also had a 
right—" 

" Thought 1 " replied the Bailiff, scornfully, 
" thought ! As if it were merely a matter of 
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thought who were Bnmmoned hither 1 If it 
came to that, that fellow yonder would also 
have a right to be here; for, according to his 
thinking, he still continues to be the master of 
his property long ago sold." 

Here he pointed to the edge of the woods, 
where the rag-picker lay under the shade of a 
hazel-tree on his rag-bag, deeping away his 
drunkenness. 

" What I " cried Sixt, clinching his fists, and 
drawing near to the speaker, threateningly, 
" you compare me with such a man — " 

He could not finish, for the neighboring Os- 
terbrunners had in a moment formed a ring 
around him and forced him aside, preventing 
an outburst which, under any circumstances, 
could only result in the injury of this man, so 
generally beloved. 

Grubhofer, with some others, remained be- 
hind with the Bailiff. 

" There will be no mistake in the end," said 
the old man, "though Aicher is not yet in the 
government of the community; there will 
certainly be a new election very soon, and it is 
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all the same as settled, that he, and no other, 
will be overseer ! " 

" Ah 1 " said the Bailiff, without for a mo- 
ment losing sight of the other gronp. "Is 
that already so sure ? However, the office will 
do its duty, and inquire whether he possesses 
the necessary legal qualifications for this posi- 
tion. In the meanwhile, you will da well, 
good people, not yet awhile to trouble your- 
selves about the future ; but go your way qui- 
etly to your homes. Tou have, besides, a tol- 
erably long way to go, and you will be notified 
of what is further to be done." 

The peasants spoke among themselves, and 
there was a good deal of grumbling — among 
the Osterbrunners, especially. Aicher had 
separated himself from them, and had stepped 
near the brook ; he caught up some water in 
the hollow of his hand, and bathed his fore- 
head, to check the rush of blood to his head. 

" But," Grubhofer said, at last, half aloud, 
" we would still like to know how we stand. 
We certainly do not like to be brought here 
again and again, so entirely for nothing 1 " 
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" How is it now with the forest ? " cried 
others. "We are quarreling now about the 
new forest boundary, and which of the two 
communities, then, has got the right ? " 

" Silence ! " cried the Bailiff, with stern dig- 
nity. " I command peace, and I know how 
to make my orders obeyed. The business is 
laid before the office in due form, arid will take 
its legal course. The explanations and recol- 
lections of the "Westerbrunn community are 
reduced to writing, and will be compared with 
the opposite recollections of the Osterbrunn 
community. The office will then close the 
case, and after maturely deliberating on it, a 
decision will be given the most adapted to the 
good of both communities — " 

** Then we will be in the same old place for 
fifty years!" cried the Osterbrunners, indig- 
nantly, to each other. And among the "Wes- 
terbrunners were many to whom the sentence, 
although it was somewhat in their favor, 
seemed hard on account of the delayr 

" We do not want any long writings ! " cried 
they, with increasing noise. " We do not wish 
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it to be put off indefinitely 1 We are all here 
together now 1 It should be settled at once." 

" Oh I ho 1 " cried one of the Westerbrun- 
ners, to one of those belonging to the hos- 
tile community, standing opposite to him, 
'"Couldn't you wait till the award comes? 
That is because you have a bad conscience 
and a bad case 1 " 

" And you shouldn't open your jaws, you 
hungry Westerbrunn wretches ! " cried Grub- 
hofer, on the other side. "You should be 
ashamed of yourselves to want the case so 
hurried up, to take us by surprise ! " 

" Who talks that way to us ? " was retorted 
from the other side. " He is a scoundrel who 
says so ! " 

"I say it. Old Grubhofer says it. But 
whoever insults me by calling me a scoun • 
drel, is not worthy of being above ground 1 " 

The Bailiff repeatedly commanded peace 
and silence; but his voice possessed neither 
the strength to drown the growing noise, nor 
had his word the power to place a barrier be- 
tween the hostile peasants, who, with increasing 
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anger, brawling and shouting, continued to 
press nearer each other, so that at any mo- 
ment a hand to hand combat was to be ex- 
pected. 

Then all at once Aicher stepped between 
them ; struck back, right and left, with his pow- 
erful arms, the most violent and forward^ and 
had soon made a free space, in the midst of 
which he stood opposite the Bailiff, who had 
withdrawn himself from the meUe to a discreet 
distance. He was again as cool as on his arri- 
val in the valley of the forest, only the blood 
which had at first flushed his face, seemed to 
have receded from it to the last drop. 

" What is the matter, Grubhofer, you old 
rebel ? " cried he. " Will you never learn to 
keep peace? And you, Finkenzeller. I 
thought you too prudent a man to be so old a 
brawler, and an overseer of the community, 
too I What do you want, then ? Is it not yet 
enough for you that you have a law-suit at 
your door, of which the one-half certainly will 
not live to see the end, and by which, in the 
meanwhile, the other half may be ruined ? Do 
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you still wish to have an inquiry into the matter 
and at the same time give each other bloody 
heads? Do you wish to prove that those are 
right who say that we can never control our- 
selves nor live in harmony, that we should have 
a guardian placed over us everywhere, and 
should have freedom dealt out to us, as meat to 
children, in small, delicate pieces, so that they 
are not choked ? I cannot believe it of you, 
neighbors 1 Our ancestors in the two villages 
used to meet each other in peace and haimony, 
but for the last thirty years there has been 
nothing but discord and hostility — " 

" Quite naturally," answered Finkenzeller. 
" It is just so long as you Osterbrunners have 
been trying to get the Staudinger Forest from 
us." 

"Because we cannot do without the leaf 
litter," said Sixt, " and because the Staudin- 
ger Forest rightfully and naturally belongs 
to us I And I can just as well say that you 
began the quarrel, because you hanker after 
the Achazi Point, and think it belongs to 
you 1 " 
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" And it does belong to us," cried Pinkeii- 
zeller again, " and it must belong to us. It is 
the pasturage that we must use, if we would 
not be ruined. And we 'can also prove that it 
is ours. We had old writings for it and let- 
ters patent, with a great seal attached, but we 
had them entered in the office twenty years 
ago." 

" Yes," began he of Oak Farm again, " so 
was it with our private deeds too, but the 
Eecord Office was burned down, and all* the 
old records and documents were consumed. 
Nobody can say now how it once was. Must 
we be fools, and on this account squander our 
good money in law-suits? Would it not be 
more judicious that we should forget the past, 
begin anew, and fix it for the future ? " 

" Yes, yes," cried many voices, and a mur- 
mur of assent went through both the hostile 
factions. The Bailiff alone shrugged his shoul- 
ders contemptuously and laughed. 

" Yes, as if that could be easily done 1 Be- 
sides, this is no fit place for that kind of 
thing 1 " 
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" It certainly does not depend on the place, 
Herr Baron von Lanzfelt ; and if one is only 
in earnest, many a thing succeeds that does 
not at first look like it. Come together here, 
neighbors and friends, and look at this plat I 
have drawn. If it is good for nothing else, it 
will still be useful in letting you see how the 
lines run where the boundaries of our com- 
munities conflict. Even at the time when 
the land was marked and bounded, no one 
rightly knew how the boundaries lay. The 
surveyor therefore made quick work of it, 
took his ruler and drew a line clear through 
the middle. To the right of the line lies the 
Staudinger Forest, which you hope to get; to 
the left, further down, is the Achazi Point, 
which we Osterbrunners would very much like 
to have. Now, just look here ! That green line 
which winds so curiously there, is the Griinach 
brook. How would it do if we were to throw 
aside the surveyor with all his lines, and take 
instead the boundaries which our dear Lord 
God himself has drawn on the land ? The 
Griinach makes a bend there, and goes around 
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the forest here and there : further down it runs 
off to the left, and leaves the point. Do you 
let us have so much of the point as falls on 
this side of the brook, and we will give up the 
strip of forest that the brook cuts off. In this 
way we will both of us get what we want. 
We will thus have an accurate boundary line 
that needs no marking, and about which there 
can be no dispute in the future. We will 
have no more law-suits at our doors ; and what 
is best of all, the feud will be over, and the 
Osterbrunners and Westerbrunners can again be 
good neighbors and friends as they once were." 

The farmer had "hit the nail on the head." 
It needed only a few moments, during which 
the men were looking at the plat on the rock, 
to make all of one mind ; the proposition was 
so simple and clear, and satisfied both sides so 
thoroughly, that it seemed incomprehensible 
that no one had struck on this means of settle- 
ment long ago. Their approval expressed itself 
in loud shouts, which announced unanimous 
assent. 

The peasants and farmers pressed around 
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Sixt to offer him their hand: and Finken- 
zeller, the overseer of Westerbrunn, was very 
much affected as he came up to him. 

" Go to, Sixt," said he, " you're a good fellow • 
You are the worthy son of a worthy sirel 
God bless you ! Come here, I must give you 
a kiss 1 " 

"Whereupon he seized him with both hands 
around the head, and impressed a couple of 
hearty kisses on his mouth and cheek. 

" And it shall be as yon have said 1 " cried 
he, again. The Griinach shall be the boun- 
dary line from this time henceforth 1 Who- 
ever don't think it right, has got to do with 
me. All he has to do is to say so, and I'll 
make it right." 

In the general joy, no one had taken any 
notice of the Bailiff, who, having angrily step- 
ped aside, was now helping his wife to put up 
the tea things. Completely out of patience, 
she had long before closed up her sketch- 
book. Although the Bailiff shook with inter- 
nal rage, yet he possessed sufficient worldly 
wisdom and self-control to conceal it ; he felt 
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that he might make himiself liable to some- 
thing disagreeable, and that he must change 
somewhat his tone and demeanor, to repair 
the consequence of the occurrence, which had 
very sensibly wounded his oflScial dignity. 
The servant, by the announcement that the 
carriage was ready for the homeward jomTiey, 
afforded a welcome opportunity to veer round 
and smooth over what was unpleasant. 

" My dear people," said he, stepping toward 
them with obsequious bows and sour-sweet 
smiles, " business calls me away now ; consider 
well the proposition of this young man. I will 
be very glad, I am sure, if it may become the 
basis of an amicable arrangement. The ofBce 
will make its report accordingly, and will not 
stand on a point of strict jurisdiction for the sake 
of approving such a settlement of the dispute." 

" Certainly, Baron von Lanzfelt," returned 
Sixt. " And if, contrary to expectation, a little 
stone should be found in the way, there is one 
gentleman who goes beyond a point of juris- 
diction, and at whose door we surely do not 

knock in vain." 
4 
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" Very well, all right I " murmitred the Bai- 
liff, between his teeth, and then continued, 
offering his arm to his wife and turning to- 
ward her. " It was certainly a pleasant, amus- 
ing company. It gave various opportunities for 
the study of the country and people. Is that 
not so, ma mie? This young farmer is a bit 
of a tribune of the people, a country Graccus 
or Eienzi. "What do you say to that, ma 
mie?" 

The lady made a repellant movement with 
her finely-worked cambric handkerchief, as if 
she wished to fan away bad air from her. 

" Fi donc^^ said she. " The tribune of the 
people smells of the cow stable." 

The twilight began, autumnally fresh and 
cool ; behind the fir-trees a pale golden even- 
ing light shone in the dusky vaporous sky, 
which led one to conjecture that the morning 
would find the fields covered with the fore- 
runner of winter — ^with white glittering hoar- 
frost. It was no longer well to remain out 
in the open air ; for this reason it was very 
quiet and lonely all around the inn at the 
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cross-roads ; but the bright shining windows of 
the ground story scattered their ruddy light 
far out into the dusk, and announced that 
quite a number of the peasants had yielded to 
the invitation of the host, and had made a halt 
at the hospitable house. It was certainly well 
to make much of the day of the unexpected 
treaty of peace between the two communities, 
and to duly celebrate it behind the beer tank- 
ard, and to assure its continuance with the 
Westerbrunners ; some of whom, in the first 
joy of reconciliation, had liot avoided the 
roundabout way, and with their regained 
neighbors had returned to the beer-house. 

In the dusky gable of the house was a single 
small window, dimly lighted. It was the little 
room into which Franzi had led the sick Susi, 
and where she had shut herself up with her. 
In vain had the landlord come many times to 
her door, called her, and requested her to 
wait on the guests. Franzi did not open the 
door, but only called, out that the landlord 
should manage for to-day only, as well as he 
could alone ; she could not leave the sick lady* 
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by herself, because she urgently needed her 
care. The host lumbered down the steps in 
a rage, but he did not dare to insist on his 
rights and to order her, on account of the 
guest, who was running up a very proper reck- 
oning ; and as the young lady was his sister, 
he was obliged to wink at the matter. 

The forester and Meister Staudinger had feast- 
ed and drank the whole afternoon ; they had 
talked so very confidentially and fervently to- 
gether, had so often shaken hands cordially, 
and clinked their glasses, that it was evident 
they had found in each other an unusual simi- 
larity of ideas. The stout butcher became un- 
commonly talkative, and never wearied, though 
with an ever-increasing thickness of utterance, 
of relating the tricks and artifices through 
which he succeeded in making many a profita- 
ble purchase and many a fat bargain. 

" Tou see, my brother," hiccoughed he, " one 
must act in this way if he would come across 
the green bough I Drink to this, — one must be 
cunning ! " 
.!: : "That's so," laughed the forester, clinking 
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glasses ; " for does it not stand even so in Holy 
Writ, that one must be harmless as a dove, but 
wise as a serpent. I agree to the whole plan 
perfectly. There is always something to be 
made in the wood and cattle trade, but two 
must stand by each other without othera 
haviug a suspicion of it, and then it is all 
right, and the one drives the bullfinch to the 
net for the other. But I must go now. I 
must see about my sister, the whimpering 
thing." 

The butcher looked at him slyly, with a 
watchful side-glance. " Is Susi right sick, the 
poor creature ? " said he, with a forced, spite; 
ful laugh. " One can well imagine why you 
take so much care of her ; she certainly can't 
live long, and he who has taken care of her, 
will, without doubt, get the rich inheritance 1 
It is a very sweet morsel, and if what the aunt 
has got is added to it, she will have a beauti- • 
ful little pile 1" 

" Faugh I " interrupted the forester, with a 
sanctimonious air. " What do you think of 
me? Who would have such unchristian 
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thoughts of his own sister ? If I had, I would 
be in fear of deadly sin indeed I " 

" Oh I of course I " answered the butcher ; 
" but who could resist, if it seems so much as 
if it were the will of heaven ? " 

"That would certainly be another aflfair," 
replied the forester, folding his hands, " to 
which one should submit like a good Christian 
— ^but I really cannot stay here any longer, I 
must stir myself and hurry our departure. I 
do not wish to meet my brother again, and 
he certainly will come back. He is too grave 
for me." 

"And for me too much of a fine gentle- 
man, though he is only a farmer," said Master 
Staudinger to himself, while the forester 
hastily left the apartment. 

Then the butcher seized his glass, emptied 
it at a draught, and staring, without thought, 
• before him, folded his hands over his rotund 
stomach. After a few moments, his heavy 
eye-lids drooped ; and with head bent forward, 
he sank into a deep, snoring sleep. He did 
not hear the Bailiff when he stopped at the 
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door, on his journey, and repaired to the room 
prepared for him on the other side of the 
house, to partake of the evening meal ordered 
by him. Nor was he aware of the entrance 
of the host, who removed both the candlesticks 
with the wax candles from the table, and ex- 
changed them for miserable tallow ones. The 
carouse was over ; therefore, there was also an 
end to the attention ; the old guest was forgot- 
ten for the new one, the inferior for the su- 
perior. 

In the meanwhile the forester had reached 
the dusky corridor of the upper story, into 
which only a feeble light was thrown up the 
steps. A bright streak on the floor, however, 
wliich shone through the badly-fitting door, 
betrayed the chamber where the girls had shut 
themselves up. With soft, cat-like tread he 
crept nearer, feeling his way by the wall, till lie 
had found the door landing. Then he bent down 
and listened at the key-hole ; through a knot- 
hole, he was able, by stretching himself some- 
what uneasily, to observe everything in the room 
dimly lighted by a single oil lamp. Susi sat on 
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the low bed, and had bent over Franzi, who 
was kneeling before her. Her head rested on 
Franzi's shoulder, and her face was concealed in 
the loosened ringlets of her luxuriant black 
hair. Both were motionless. Susi slumbered, 
apparently, and Franzi held herself fixed in her 
uncomfortable position, in order not to awaken 
the sufferer, who seemed to be already very 
much improved by her short repose. 

" What is the matter with them, the senti- 
mental fools ! " thought the eaves-dropper, 
while his glance at the same time hung eagerly 
on the face of Franzi, on which the light of 
the lamp was fully thrown, and on her bloom- 
ing white neck, without its usual covering, 
exposed by her kneeling posture. 

After a short time, Susi lifted her head, 
smoothed her brow as if reflecting, and then 
looked Franzi in the face, with a smile full of 
infinite love and trust. She was about to 
speak, when the forester, in his eager effort not 
to lose a word of the discourse, groping along 
the threshold, made a noise which, slight as it 
was, did not escape Franzi's attention. In a 
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moment, she arose, stepped to the door, and 
had opened it before the forester found time 
to withdraw. Confused, he stood before her, 
and answered stammeringly to the question of 
what he wanted, "that it was high time to 
depart again ; he had wished to see if his sister 
was not ready yet." 

" I am coming," said Susi, fixing the braids 
of her hair ; " yon go on, brother. In a few 
minutes I will be ready for the journey." 

He still appeared to linger, perhaps with the 
purpose ,to learn something of the affairs of 
the two girls. But Franzi did not budge from 
the threihold, and cried, pointing to the steps, 
"What are you waiting for, Herr Aicher? 
What we have to say, you must already know, 
and there is no use in listening." 

Angry, and without reply, he rushed away. 
But Susi drew her friend to her, and sank 
upon her bosom. 

"I must leave you," she whispered, " but my 
heart remains behind with you. How fortu- 
nate I am that the Lord has led me to you. Is it 
not true, Franzi, that you will never desert me ?" 
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" Never — as long as I live I " 

" And what we have spoken, will it not re- 
main a secret between us ? " 

" Till I lie in my grave. And what I have 
promised yon, that I will keep, too — ^you may 
rely on that." 

" Oh, Franzi I if you could make that possi- 
ble, then all would be well. Then I would be 
as happy as an angel in heaven." 

" Kely on it, Susi. You know I lost my 
mother early, when I was still quite a little 
girl — so early that I have never been able 
exactly to imagine how she looked ; only often 
in sleep, in a dream, I see her befere me; 
as if bending her dear, good, familiar face 
over me. And yet, my mother is the most 
sacred, the dearest thing to me in the world. 
I cannot therefore promise you by anything 
more sacred ; but as certainly as I love my dear, 
good mother, I will keep it, and accomplish 
what I have promised you. Collect yourself," 
she continued, as Susi, bursting into tears, 
threw her arms about her neck. " I hear the 
carriage already driving up. "No one must see 
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that you have been weeping. You must show 
a good spirit, or we will only make the matter 
worse for ourselves." 

Assuringly, quietly, and firmly, she seized 
her friend's hand, and conducted her down 
to the carriage, which was standing ready. 
Not a word more passed between them. They 
looked each other again in the eyes, pressed 
each other's hands, and the team rattled away 
to disappear in a few moments in the darkness. 

For a time Franzi remained standing, listen- 
ing to the noise of the carriage as it died 
away, and looked up at the sickle moon, which 
shone like silver over the tops of the firs, and 
cast them into still darker relief. The events 
of the day passed through her mind, until a 
noise in the bushes startled her. In the un- 
certain moonlight, she thought she saw a 
figure glide away from them. 

" Who is there ? " she cried, resolutely 
advancing. But everything remained quiet 
and motionless ; a couple of boughs only 
swayed against each other. "It must have 
been a night bird which I had aroused," she 
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said, and walked toward the house. " Of such 
things I am not afraid." 

In the hall the host met her, and scolding 
angrily, said : " Is this the proper conduct for 
a waitress ? My wife cannot go a step from 
the kitchen, all the rooms are full of guests, 
and you leave me to conduct the house alone, 
and set yourself down, there in the upper 
story, doing nothing but amusing yourself." 

Franzi took from the scolding man the 
plates and tankards which he was carrying, 
and said, composedly: "I cannot give the 
landlord satisfaction ; but I cannot do other- 
wise, so it will be best for us to part. You 
must look for a better girl in a fortnight, as I 
am going to leave." 

Confused, the landlord looked after her as 
she disappeared down the cellar steps. This 
result was unexpected to him, and also un- 
wished for ; for in spite of all his scolding, he 
was obliged to confess to himself, that he 
would have to search far before he could find 
another servant of like usefulness and honesty. 

" What is this now again," he grunted ; "you 
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can't say a word,but you get the straw sack 
before your own door. The devil shows him- 
self by his cloven foot." 

Franzi had in the meantime began to ar- 
range what had been neglected in the different 
rooms ; she served and removed, and soon it 
was not to be mistaken what a clever, skillful 
hand can do in a short time. In the room in 
which Meister Staudinger was still leaning 
back asleep, it had become dark ; the tallow 

• 

candle flared up expiriogly ; but through the 
window panes the moonlight was pouring in, 
so that they glittered and cast their reflection 
on the floor. As soundly asleep as was the 
meister he did not appear to be tranquil, for 
he often moved heavily, as if lying under a 
burden which he was unable to remove, and un- 
intelligible words streamed from his feverish 
lips. Franzi took the burnt-out candle away, 
to replace it with a new one ; but either by 
the movement, or from the brighter light, the 
sleeper awoke. His first glaace fell upon the 
girl. He made a motion as if to start up in ter- 
ror, but he was unable, and fell heavily back 
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to Lis first position ; but his eyes stood wide 
open, and hung with a fixed expression of fear 
upon Franzi, while his mouth endeavored in 
vain for a long time to utter a word, 

''Away! away with you?" he exclaimed 
at last, with an effort. " I cannot bear that 
face. Take your face away. I cannot bear 
it. I will know nothing of it ! Your eyes 
pierce me. They pierce me through and 
through." 

Astonished, Franzi lifted the candle high 
up, and cast its light steadily into his face; 
his confused, dreamy condition was thereby 
dissipated, and he looked at the girl with a 
contemptuous expression in which his old ran- 
cor burst freely forth. 

" What are you doing here ? "What do you 
want ? " he said, angrily. " Is this your style, 
to terrify people in their sleep ? " 

"I believe you are still dreaming," she an- 
swered, firmly enduring his gaze. '^I have 
not frightened you. Sir. But if you are thus 
terrified by a quiet person and a simple light, 
you must account for it to yourself, not to me." 
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She stepped to the window, as was usual 
at night, to close the shutters. To the meister 
it had become uncomfortable. He went to the 
large room, where there was still company. 

" What could it have been ? " he murmured 
to himself, while a shiver ran down his back. 
" I could have sworn I was wide awake, and 
saw her as clearly before me as if it had been 
broad daylight." 

On the point of closing the window, Franzi 
stopped. 

" That thing has glided by again," she whis- 
pered. " What can it mean ? " She paused, 
and held her breath, for the moon, which just 
began to break out of a dark cloud, disclosed 
the figures of two men, who, clad in dark 
clothes, concealing their faces under large hats, 
crouched down at the wall and began to 
whisper to each other. 

" He is not within," said one. " I could 
overlook the whole room from the window." 

"And have you looked carefuUy, too?" 
asked the other. " Perhaps you did not see 
him, or did not know him." 
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" Tell me how to know the farmer of the 
Oaks 1 he is not in the house, you can swear 
to it. But he must come yet, and he shall not 
escape us. Look there ! " he said and pointed 
to the entrance. " Who is coming there ? " 

" It is he ; that is our man ; quick, that we 
do not miss him." 

The men disappeared. 

Franzi's knees almost gave way at what she 
had heard ; but the paroxysm quickly left her. 
It was clear to her that something extraordin- 
ary was impending over Sixt, the friend jof her 
youth — that a great danger was perhaps threat- 
ening him. She coijd not remain idle and look 
on ; and although he had left her in great dis- 
satisfaction, she must warn him — must, if that 
were no longer possible, at least be near to 
work for him — ^to help him if she could. With 
quick steps she hurried through the large room 
over the hall, down to the entrance, but — she 
came too late. The farmer of the Oaks had 
already met the two disguised men, and was 
engaged in a conversation apparently impor- 
tant, but also free from danger. 
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" Let US go somewhat aside," said Sixt, " so 
that no one surprises ns." 

The men approached nearer to the house, 
and there was nothing left for Franzi, if she 
did not wish to be seen, but to cower down be- 
hind the steps in the corner. Low as was the 
voice in which the conversation was conducted, 
not a word could escape her. 

"It is not otherwise," said one of them, 
" and you must see how it concerns you. You 
know old Grundner is dead." 

"I have heard of it," answered Aicher. 

" You know, also, he was Habermeister, and 
that the Habermeister has the right to appoint 
the one who is to succeed him, who must be 
Habermeister." 

" That I know, indeed, but what have I to 
do with it ? " 

" Don't be at cross-purposes. Are you not 
a Haberer asr well as we, and pretend not to 
understand us? Old Grundner sent us to 
you." 

" To me 1 I must—" 

" You, and no other man must now be the 
4» 
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Habenneister. When he was on the point of 
death, old Gnindner caused ns two and the 
four other ancients to be called, who constitute 
the Haber court, and told us that he knew of 
no better and more proper man to'succeed him 
than Aicher — Sixt of the Oaks. We were 
obliged to promise him, grasping his dying 
hand, that we would go to you and make the 
announcement to you ; and when we had done 
that, he became calm, laid himself back, and 
soon after died ; and we have now sought you 
out." 

"No, no!" cried Sixt, waving them off. 
" I am not fit for it. I am much too young 
for it." 

"That is immaterial," said the Haberer. 
" The Meister has the right to choose his 
successor, and nobody else. He has chosen 
you; you are therefore the Habermeister ; 
and no man can say a word against it, if you 
consider it rightly. Don't make such a cere- 
mony about it, Aicher. The^ oat-fields are 
cleared away every where ; the wind is already 
blowing over the stubble from Leizach to Mang- 
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faJl. It is time to call a meeting. Say Yes, 
then, and accept the staff." 

" What staff ? " 

"How you speak and act. What other 
than that which the Habermeister bears, 
and is the sign of his oflSce as long as the 
Haber court exists ? The Emperor Karl him- 
self gave it to the first Habermeister, and it 
has, since that time, sacredly descended from 
hand to hand." 

The man drew the staff from beneath his 
niantle, and offered it to the farmer of the 
Oaks, who refused it with a gesture of fear. 
It was an unpolished staff of old, dark-brown 
wood, thin and long, not unlike a scepter ; the 
handle was carved in the shape of a globe ; at 
the upper end was fixed a hand, with an up- 
lifted forefinger, as if in the act of swearing. 

" Leave me in peace now," said Sixt, anxi- 
ously. " It comes upon me as if falling from 
heaven. I must first consider." 

"Consider whether you will accept the 
greatest honor that can befall you in your 
whole life? Are you a Haberer, and will 
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you consider whether you will protect the 
old custom, the old right of which we are 
proud, and which we alone have in our dis- 
trict ? " 

Approaching steps and voices were audible. 

" Somebody is coming," whispered Sixt. 
" Conceal yourselves ; but remain in the neigh- 
borhood. I will give you an answer." 

The Haberers disappeared in the darkness. 
Sixt turned to the steps, as if he was about to 
ascend them. Franzi stood before him. She 
was much moved and excited. She was un- 
able to speak, and lifted up her clasped hands 
to him, as if entreating. 

" You here ? Where did you come from ? " 
cried he angrily to her. " Ton seem to be 
always listening." 

" God is my witness," she answered, hastily, 
" I did not wish to listen. I cannot deny that 
I have heard the conversation. But I believe 
my guardian angel has led me here at this mo- 
ment." 

" What do you want of me ? Go out of 
my sight, you eaves-dropper. I don't wish to 
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know any of your secrets. Why do you thrust 
yourself on me ? " 

" Thrust myself? I thrust myself on you ? 
I want only to say a single word — a single 
prayer. Don't let yourself be persuaded, Sixt. 
Don't do what they ask of you." 

" And why not ? Is it anything wrong ? " 

" God pardon me if I do not comprehend 
it, but I cannot help myself. Yes, 1 think it 
wrong for any one to make himself judge 
over others. We are all weak mortals ! Do 
not let yourself be misled by vanity, Sixt. I 
have already told you to-day what I think of 
the Haberfeld." 

" And you can also know what I think of 
it. My opinions are worth as much as yours ; 
why should I yield to you ? " 

" Because I have a foreboding that it leads 
to no good end," cried Franzi, with a voice of 
still increasing urgency. 

" Do not defy the Lord ; leave judgment and 
punishment to him ; don't do it, Sixt, it will 
be your ruin." 

"And if it were, what business is it of 
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yoTirs ? How does it concern you ! I am a 
stranger to you in every respect." 

" Ton should not say that," said she, so fer- 
vently, that you could hear how the tone came 
from her very heart. " You should not even 
think it ; if you do not wish to know any- 
thing more of me. still I can never forget that 
I found a home at the Oak Farm, and a father, 
and a mother, and" — she hesitated a little — 
" a brother, who has been always good to me." 

" And prove it to me," cried the farmer of 
the Oaks, also warming up. " Prove that all 
this is not merely an empty speech. You en- 
treat of me ; I have also entreated you. I 
will do what you desire, but you must also 
grant my request." 

" What request ? " said she, uncertainly. 

" Have you forgotten it already ? That you 
should return again to the Oak Farm, and to 
me." 

He had, without knowing himself how it 
had happened, seized her hand. She trembled 
before his unexpected emotion, as well as at 
the words he had spoken. 
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*' Well," said he, sternly, " is that some- 
thing so dreadful ? It really alarms you 1 " 

She collected herself, and forced herself to 
speak. 

• " Back to the Oak Farm ? No I no I that 
I cannot do." 

" Cannot," cried the farmer, kindling with 
wrath. " Say at least why ; you must tell 
me ! I must know what there is at my farm 
which you avoid, as if the Oak Farm was a 
robber's den, or some unrighteous house." 

" Ask not," stammered the girl, and sought 
to free herself from the hand which held her 
even more tightly. '^ And if you ask me till 
the day of judgment, I cannot ! " 

" And if I must hold you till the day of 
judgment, I must, — I will know it now." 

He threw his arm about the girl, who was 
anxiously trying to free herself. At that mo- 
ment the door of the side room opened, in 
which the Bailiff had been taking his supper. 
A bright light fell into the vestibule and shone 
upon the pair, who, to those coming out, 
might well have the appearance of being star- 
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tied out of an embrace. It was the noble 
Bailiff, who, accompanied respectfully by the 
landlord, his spouse on his arm, was about to 
go to his carriage. 

" Look there," said he, with triumphant dis- 
dain, " our young draughtsman and dema- 
gogue of this morning. I am sorry to have 
disturbed you. Aicher of the Oaks need not 
be ashamed of his taste. What do you say 
to it, ma mie ? Will not the pretty waiter- 
girl make a handsome farmer's wife ? " 

" That is not so, Herr Baron I " cried Sixt, 
struggling with wrath and shame. " Franzi 
is my foster-sister, and has grown up with me. 
What we two have had to transact with each 
other is something quite different; and this 
at all events is certain, that a waiter-girl will 
never be wife at the Oak Farm." 

The Bailiff did not appear to hear the reply ; 
with a proud nod of the head he had already 
passed by and gone out of the house. 

Franzi stood aside as if stunned. Sixt, too, 
had diflSculty in keeping his composure. His 
blood rushed, as if boiling, to his brain, at the 
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thought of how he had appeared to the man 
who had mortified him so much. He appeared 
undecided what to do, or to say, when one of 
the disguised men looked cautiously in at the ' 
door. 

" Come in I " cried he to him, suddenly re- 
covering himself, and seizing Franzi's arm 
again. ^'I have to thank you for that," he 
said, between his teeth. " And I am to do 
what you desire of me ! Shall I protect and 
support you in your hidden course? No, I 
will put an end to mystery whenever I can. I 
will not permit injustice if I see it ; and will 
not rest until I have brought it to daylight to 
receive its judgment and punishment. Come 
in, ye ancients — give me the staff. I have 
considered. I will be Habermeister." 



CHAPTER in. 

It had already become deep twilight. Out 
of the dark recess of the mountain, where the 
mill-at-the-tree hung over the roaring Mang- 
fallj the light of the hearth-fire already cast its 
illumination down the road which descended 
on both sides in a steep declivity. At the 
door stood the miller, who looked up with ex- 
perienced and apprehensive glances at the 
dark, driving clouds ; beside him, his rag-bag 
thrown over his back, and a small glass of 
cherry-brandy in his hand, which the hospit- 
able miller had regaled him with, stood the 
rag-picker, ready to continue his wanderings. 

" Be prudent, Alisi, and remain where you 
are. The wind blows so cuttingly cold that I 
should not be at all surprised if it began to 
snow. I should be sorry for you to run about 
in the storm ; can you not stretch yourself out 
in the stable ? To-day you will get no more 
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rags, and wont get a welcome wherever you 

go." 

The rag-picker sipped away, with his head 

thrown back, that not a drop of the precious 

liquor should remain in the glass. His face was 

strongly flushed by excitement, and perhaps 

because he had already emptied the little glass 

several times. He had almost the appearance 

of being unable to stand on his legs. 

" I am not going to sleep in the stable," said 
he, hiccoughing. " The stable belongs to the 
beasts ; Aicher has said it ; but I will soon re- 
mind him, and will show him, that I too have 
a home and a bed, although I am not a rich 
farmer. It is not necessary for me to sleep in 
the stable, miller. Up over the mountain there, 
a short hour, and I am at home." 

"What? don't be foolish, Alisi," said the 
good-hearted miller, and seized him by the 
arm to draw him into the house. " Come in, 
the storm is getting worse and worse ; flakes of 
snow are already falling, and I must close the 
hoiise door. Come in, I say I Will you never 
learn that your home is sold, and belongs to 
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you no longer ? Will you go there again to be 
cast out by him who now lives there, as you 
were the last time ? " 

" Wlio can take from me what is mine I " 
cried the rag-picker, tearing himself loose. " I 
will show the scoundrel — I will show all of 
them that they can't take my property from 
mel I will turn the tables on him; I will 
drive him out of my home. We are j ust now 
getting into the cold weather, when you can 
bear a good heating." 

" Well, if you will have it so, you can go," 
answered the miller. He stepped into the 
house and locked the door. " He is, and 
always will be, a ragamuffin," he continued, 
speaking to himself, " but it almost seems as 
if he were a little cracked. They ought not to 
allow him to go about alone ; some mischief 
will happen yet." 

Alisi stood for a time, after the manner of 
such people, before the house, ^nd cried and 
beat at the closed door ; then he went stagger- 
ing up the steep ascent of the road. The 
miller was not far wrong as to his condition. 
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The rag-picker knew generally well enough 
what he said and did, but a single word suf- 
ficed to excite in him thoughts and conceits, 
which would master him entirely, and take 
away from him the ability to think clearly and 
act quietly. The thought of the disgrace 
which had fallen upon him, the recollection 
of the loss of his property, never left him, and 
constantly strengthened the bitterness and ex- 
asperation of his temper. He had no other 
way of freeing himself from this tormenting 
condition, than by entire stupefaction through 
strong and frequent drams ; but in the last few 
days, even these no longer produced the de- 
sired effect ; the influence of the brandy did 
not last as long as formerly. His blunted na- 
ture seemed to have become accustomed to it. 

That was the more so to-day, because the 
icy wind, the higher the rag-picker went up 
the mountain, whistled around him so much 
the more furiously, and cast the wet, chilling 
snow into his face. 

"I am almost frozen," he said, whimper- 
ingly, to himself, and he sought to warm his 
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red and stiffening hands by beating them 
against his body. " You would not drive a 
dog out in such weather. Why must I be 
out ? Am I worse than a dog ? And I am in- 
nocent ! I have never injured a child. They 
have lied 1 I did not set fire to the house. I 
am not guilty of almost burning up my grand- 
father in the fire. They cannot take my prop- 
erty from me, and they mast give it back to 
me, and my good name too. And when I 
have it," he continued, after a while, more 
gently, and with a feeling of pleasure, " then I 
will rake and scrape until I too am rich. The 
richest of them all I must become, and then I 
will remind them of it — all of them who have 
ordered me like a beast to the stable, and who 
drive me out in the tempest like a dog ! 
Then they must become poor and wretched, 
and must come to Alisi — they must come to 
the house of the worthless Alisi, and must 
beg. Ha 1 ha 1 ha ! I will enjoy that, and 
will drive them out ; the Haberers and the in- 
solent peasants, and the Aicher Sixt, as thanks 
for the kick he gave me. And she, the proud * 
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wench, who showed fear and horror at me, as 
if I were a toad or a poisonous reptile." 

During this soliloquy he had reached the last 
slope, and stepped into the side path turning 
off from the road, which led to a few scattered 
farms. Far back of these, perhaps an hour's 
distance toward the forest, lay the property 
which had once been his own. 

The tempest still grew worse ; the wind 
rushed savagely through a ravine and whirled 
the snow-flakes more thickly, so that it was 
impossible to see a step before you. Much 
enow had already fallen ; it commenced to lie 
on the grass and cover the foliage of the trees 
with its white mantle. A gust of wind more 
furious than the rest struck him, tore his hat 
from his head and whirled it down the moun- 
tain. 

** Oh ! ho ! " he cried, and uttered a shrill 
laugh. " Fly away, you old hat ! you are of 
no account. Now the wind can harm me no 
longer. It can't take away the little hair on 
my head. If I only get into my house again, 
I wiU laugh at this. Then I will take off my 
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wet jacket, and seat myself near the warm 
stove, and dry myself ; aad my wife fetches 
me supper, and gives me my little boy to play 
with. Oh 1 ho ! my little Alisi, what a fine 
fellow you are." 

From a distance a low whimpering was 
audible through the tempest; the rag-picker 
stood still and listened. 

" But this is nonsense," he said ; " it seems 
to me just now as if 1 had heard a voice. I 
know not how it is, but I often think my head 
is not quite right. But it must have been the 
wind which soughs and whistles so violently 
through the trees." 

He went a step further and stopped again ; 
his illusion and intoxication gradually left him 
altogether. There could be no mistake, he 
heard the whimpering again, nearer and more 
distinctly than before. 

" That cannot be the wind," continued the 
rag-picker, "but it is the voice of a living 
child. There is no farm or house within 
half-an-hour's distance. There must surely be 
something wrong going on. It is now quite 
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dark, but I think there is something moving 
yonder, in the hedge fence." 

He stooped down with the craftiness of an 
animal, close to the trunk of a tree, and 
looked with whetted curiosity in the direction 
of the hedge. He perceived plainly that the 
branches moved; that they were carefully 
separated from each other, -and that the head 
and then the upper part of a body came slowly 
and cautiously out of the bushes. 

It was the form of a woman — ^her clothes well 
tucked up. Her hejad and shoulders were con- 
cealed in a cloak, which was drawn up high, 
and a large wrapper muffled her still further. 
The figure advanced softly and carefully. She 
appeared to carry something wrapped up in 
the shawl in her arms. 

" What can that mean ? " said the rag-picker 
to himself. " There is no path at all from 
that direction. Where can the girl be going, 
and what is it she has hidden in her shawl ? " 

The whimpering still struck his listening 

ear. 

^^ It must certainly come from there,'' said 
5 
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he. ^^ It is the voice of a child. The wench 
has a crying child on her arm. Where can she 
be going with it in this morderouB weather } 
Something wrong is going on. I mnst know 
who she is." 

He glided quietly and crouchingly along 
the hedge fence, in a direction where the wo- 
man, coming across the snowy slope of the 
hill, must meet him. All at once she appeared 
to become aware of the listener. 8he turned 
about with a half-suppressed cry of surprise, 
and glided with quickened steps in the oppo- 
site direction. 

" Stop I " cried the rag-picker. " You don't 
escape me so ! • And now it strikes me, all at 
once — ^the gait, the voice, the whole figure. I 
ought certainly to know this person. It is 
indeed — ^well, I will catch you and look into 
your face." 

With this he threw off his bag, and ran at 
the top of his speed after the woman, who at 
the same time appeared to make every exer- 
tion to outrun him by increasng her speed. 

But the bm*den on her arm was a great im- 
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pediment, and compelled her frequently, for 
the sake of security, to go slowly for a moment, 
or take a round-about way because it was more 
sure. The distance continually shortened be- 
tween her and the pursuer ; already he was so 
near that she thought she felt the panting of 
his breath, and his hand upon her neck, when 
her pursuer in his haste made a misstep, slid 
along the slippery ground covered with wet 
snow, and, unable to stay himself on anything, 
rolled cursing a considerable way down the 
hiU. 

When he had picked himself up again below, 
the fleeing woman, who knew well how to turn 
to her advantage the darkness of the night 
and the start which she had gained, had dis- 
appeared; and in spite of the most diligent 
listening and search, he could discover neither 
a trace nor a sound. 

« It is aU the same," cried the rag-picker, 
and raised his fists, threateningly, " you shall 
not escape me. I must know what this means, 
and who you are ! But how get at it ? I will 
return to the mill, will creep into the stable, 
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and early to-morrow morning I will Beek oat 
the foot-prints and follow them 1 Bat no, that 
wont do; by to-morrow, everything will be 
'^snowed over, or it will be warm weather and 
it will melt How would it be if I were to go 
on ? I am, indeed, almost ezhaosted ; it will 
require a full hour to get there ; but she, too, 
has no shorter distance. Yes, I will go — ^will 
see whether she is at home, and if not, then 
rejoice Alisi — then rejoice Alisi, for yon have 
her in your power, for then it can be no other 
person." 

He concealed his rag-bag as well as he could 
under a thick, overhanging hazel bush, and 
then disappeared in the darkness, as if it were 
himself who had to flee. 



The interior of a neighboring farm-house 
oflTered a complete picture of peace and com- 
fort. Whoever had seen it, would not have 
imagined how soon care and anxiety were 
coming to it. In vain the storm rattled at the 
shutter^ which wexe so firmly fftstened that 
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Bcarcdy a ray of light shone through the 
crevices. The secure house, surrounded by a 
few large linden trees, forbade entrance to the 
blast. Only toward the rear, where there was an 
ascent to the barn and threshing-floor, formed 
of beams, like a bridge, a creaking noise could 
be heard at times, as if the barn-door was not 
securely bolted, or as if a board, gradually 
loosened by the frequent gusts of wind, was 
shaking. 

It was the Manor Farm, the magnificent es- 
tate of Susi's old aunt, who had called her 
sister's child to her, in her last days, which she 
felt to be approaching, in order not to be en- 
tirely alone, and not to be left to the care of 
strangers. The girl had arrived a few days 
before, accompanied by her brother, the for- 
ester ; but he, not feeling comfortable, had soon 
left. Her old aunt had received the girl with the 
overflowing love and joy, with which one wel- 
comes the realization of a long-cherished wish. 
She was so exclusively occupied with Susi, 
and thought for her only, that he soon felt the 
hope of stealing a piece of the rich inheritance 
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by civility or flattery, to be a deceitful one ; 
he therefore quickly gave up the attempt, as 
his aunt treated him just as coldly and repel- 
Jantly as she showered upon the girl proofs of 
her afifection. On this account he quickly de- 
termined to alter his plan, and he turned all 
his amiability on his sister, that she, whose 
end could not possibly be far off, on account 
of her constant and serious illness, might show 
a preference for that brother who had in her 
lifetime always shown so great a preference 
for her. 

In the sitting room, which as usual formed 
the corner in the basement of the house, it 
was very comfortable ; for the large, dark-tiled 
stove had been heated for the first time after 
its summer's repose, and rays from the fire 
played on the floor here and there, out of the 
half-shut door, as if they would vie with the 
hanging oil-lamp which, contrary to the usual 
custom of the land, was hung over the table 
in the corner. The mistress of the house had 
introduced this novelty when petroleum began 
to come into general use. Because her eyes 
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were weak, and it was pleasant to have the 
light above instead of in front of her. For 
the same reason the light was tnmed down as 
far as possible, and spread around only a mild 
twilight, enough to disclose the outlines of the 
room, the dark rafters, the paneling of the 
ceiling, and the cornice running round the 
walls. Over the table there was a little altar 
formed of gayly-colored tiles, old bunches of 
artificial flowers, and a crucifix ; near by, in 
the broad recess of the window, there lay un- 
der the hanging calendar the few books which 
the small reading of the mistress of the house 
required. An old large-lettered Bible with 
wood-cuts, a Missal, the History of Isidore, the 
Stout Peasant of Eeid, the Legend of the 
Beautiful Magellone, a Princess of Brittany, 
and of the Four Children of Haman. Upon 
the stone-bench there lay a smooth pillow, 
as a couch for the farmer when he returned 
home from his work, wet and cold, and wished 
to dry and warm himself at the large stove. 
It was already ten years since the farmer 
had laid himself down to rest from his work ; 
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but the pillow was still there and awaited him, 
as if it only had been yesterday that he had 
rested upon it — ^as if it would be to-day that, 
shaking the snow and rain from his hat, he 
would walk into the room. By the settee 
along the wall stood the spinning-wheels ready 
for the maids ; opposite, on one side of the door, 
hung the pewter vessel for holy water, with 
two angels with flowing locks and with their 
wings raised for flight ; on the other side of the 
door arose the t>rown, wooden case of the old 
house-clock, a splendid heirloom of the house ; 
uppermost on its roof-shaped top there stood 
a cleverly carved chanticleer, who raised his 
wings as the hour struck, and, loudly crowing, 
lifted with one claw a flying scroll upon which 
was written : 

At cock crow, Oh man I bethink thee, 
That after time there still awaits thee 
A limitless eternity. 

Before the stove, in the old brown-black leath- 
ern chair, sat the old lady, the mistress of 
the house, a gaimt tall figure, with features 
earnest but not unfriendly, whose expression 
was brightened by her silver-white hair, and 
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by the fixed look of her eyes, now dim with 
age. Her stiffened legs, always cold, were 
protected with wrappings ; the position of her 
body was, in spite of her great age, very up- 
right and firm. The woman was unbroken in 
spirit, and sat upright as if she could thereby 
assist her eyes, which hourly became less in- 
clined to perform their usual severe task. 
Upon the lap of the old lady lay a coarse 
piece Qf knitting, with large wooden needles, 
such as the half-blind woman was able to use. 
She held in her band at this moment a large 
rosary, and let the black beads slip from her 
fingers with low murmured prayers. She al- 
ways had both of these at hand, in order to 
impart to her solitary retirement a little earthly 
variety and to alternate work with prayer, and 
join the last thread of human activity, which 
she still held here below, to the rays of eter- 
nity already dawning upon her. 

" Who is this ? " she asked, raising her head 
as she heard the door moving on its hinges. 

It was Susi who entered. She did not answer, 
but advanced quietly, like a spirit, toward tlxe 
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old lady, and seizing her hands, sank down on 
the stool at her feet. She was thinner and 
more delicate than when she had left the cross- 
road ; but the pallor had disappeared, and her 
cheeks were flushed with a bright red, but the 
color was of a very strange brilliancy, not like 
the rays of a softly-glowing warmth, but like 
the reflection of a hidden fire, which secretly 
consumed and burned away the expiring life 
and vital power within her. "Whoever had 
seen the maiden, could easily understand how 
it had occurred to the wily forester to reckon 
up beforehand the days still allotted to Susi, 
like the burning of a lamp to which the nour- 
ishing drops are doled by a penurious hand. 

" It is you, my child," said the old lady, 
with a kindly voice, "You come and go, 
indeed, as quietly as a ghost. Only tell me 
what is the matter with you. You do not 
laugh ; you do not weep ; you have no pain 
and no joy. That is not right in a girl of 
your age. Formerly you were different. Could 
the two years in the city have changed you 
BO entirely ? What has happened to you ? I 
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have already asked yon so often, but yon say 
nothing at all." 

"Because I have nothing to say, aunty," 
answered Susi, " I am only sick^ I have such 
pain within here, deep in my breast and heart." 

" Ton are sinning, methinks, agaiust my old, 
half-blind eyes," said the old lady, shaking her 
head. "If I still had my eyesight to look 
into your face, I could easily tell you whether 
you are sincere, or are deceiving and fibbing 
to the old sister of your mother." 

" Aunty, be good to me," sighed Susi, stopp- 
ing over her hand. " You cannot think what 
I endure." 

" I believe it — ^I believe it 'truly ; for I feel 
it, if I do not see it," answered the old lady, 
whilst she passed her hand caressingly over 
her face and brow ; " but I must speak of it 
because I would have it different, because I 
wish you to be the dear, lively girl you were 
formerly. I fear it is too tedious and lonely for 
you at the solitary Manor Farm ; perhaps you 
will change if you have a young companion 
to run about with, and prattle over what is in 
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your mind. How is it with Franzi, did she 
not promise to visit you, and perhaps remain 
with ns altogether 2 " 

^^ That she did," answered Snsi, with a quick 
movement toward her heart, as if she felt a 
sudden pain. '^ At all events, she has promised 
to come, and I often believe that my heart 
will be free and well again if she keeps her 
word." 

" Well then, be well and cheerful," said the 
old lady, encouragingly ; " it will all be right 
a^iu ; for what Franzi has promised, she will 
keep ; for a long time I have known her to bo 
such a person. And you have the coarse dress 
on again," she tsontinued, passing her hand 
over Susi's dress, " and the peasants' bodice ; 
are you going to bid farewell for ever to your 
town wardrobe ? " 

" I wish to know nothing," cried Susi, quickly 
and with impulsive violence ; '^ I wish to hear 
and see nothing more of the city." 

" No, no," answered her aunt, laughing, " I 
will not compel you. It would have been well 
indeed, it has occurred to me, if from the first 
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you never had had anything to do with the 
town. I shall rejoice if you remain with us, 
and become a country woman again. But I 
would like to know why you are so disgusted 
with the town. I have thought about it often. 
Can't you take heart, Susi, and talk honestly 
with me ? I am the sister of your dead mother. 
I love you as dearly as she did, for you were 
her last and dearest child. Is it so diflScult for 
you, when you are with me, to imagine it is 
your mother that speaks to you i " 

The girl, overcome, bent over and buried her 
confused face in the lap of the old woman. 
Another word, perhaps, would have sujBSced to 
snap the cord which unmistakably bound 
Susi's mind, but it remained unspoken, for the 
door opened and a girl entered, and with the 
usual expression, " Praised be Jesus Christ," 
began to set the table for supper. The other 
servants, the men and the women, followed, 
and arranged themselves about the table. 
The coarse cloth was soon spread, the tin 
spoons distributed, the wooden plates set, and 
after a abort grace said by the upper servant. 
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they went actively to work to empty the Bmok- 
ing dishes in the middle of the table. 

" What do you think, mistress ? " asked one 
of the men. " I think we will begin to-mor- 
row with the threshing." 

"It is much too soon," answered the lady. 
" It will be soon enough by St. Martin's Day." 

" Yes, the courses of the year are not at all 
alike. This year we are going to have an 
early winter. Do you hear how it is storming 
without, and rattling at the shutters ? It 
snows as hard as it can. It will certainly 
freeze to-night, and the snow will lie for the 
rest of the year." 

" Why? " cried the mistress, in a reproving 
voice. " The world is not going to change so 
suddenly. To-day is St. Gallus' Day. I can 
remember over seventy years, and never in my 
whole life has the snow remained on St. 
Gallus' Day. Believe me, Heis, in the morn- 
ing it will be clear again. The snow will be 
away, and the day after it will be dry again, 
and we can stack the oats on the upper fields. 
Take the seed away to-morrow, and have it 
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cleaned, so that so many vetches and darnels 
do not spring up in the next crop. That will 
be better than threshing. That has always 
been the custom at the Manor Farm, and shall 
remain so, as long as I am mistress of it. 
But what is the matter with the hostler, 
Wastl?" she continued, as no reply came from 
any one. ^' He is certainly not here, because I 
do not hear him. What is the matter with 
him?" 

" Don't know," said the carpenter, in a surly 
tone. "He is probably gone to Mirsbach. 
He said that he had to go there to buy him- 
self a pair of boots." 

" What," said the old lady, kindling up ; " he 
runs away from his work on a work day, with- 
out asking permission of me 1 Wants to buy 
himself boots? With what, then? Has he 
not already spent his wages for almost a half 
year in advance? He is a vicious clown, unfit 
for service at the Manor Farm. You can tell 
him, Heis, when he comes home, to tie up his 
bundle, and never to let me see him again." 

" Ho I ho I " said the man-servant, growling, 
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" who would drive away a servant for gtaying 
out a little? Where will yon get such another 
hostler as he is, mistress } An excellent mana- 
ger is Wastl; that his worst enemy must 

admit." 
" And if he were the best servant," said the 

mistress, qnietly and with firmness, ^^ and if he 

were the only one in the world, this is now 

the third time that he has played this trick — 

he shall come no more into the honse. At the 

Manor Farm everything has gone on properly 

as long as it has stood. Kothing wrong has 

been allowed in it, and no bad people. That 

is the custom at the Manor Farm, and I have 

said it already ; so it shall remain as long as I 

am mistress in this house. What is the matter 

with you, poor dear? " she interrupted herself, 

and laid her hand upon Susi's head, who had 

seized her arm and was holding it convulsively. 

"You are all in a tremble. Are you worse 

again ? " 

" I believe so," whispered Susi ; " it must be 



so." 



" lie down, and see if you can go to sle^j 
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but first we must say evening prayers. It is 
an old habit, and you know I do not allow old 
habits to go out of use. Besides, I have al- 
ways read them myself; but my eyes, my eyes. 
Can you read them, girl ? " 

^' I think BO," said Susi, rising ; while the 
servants stood up, and pushing the benches 
aside, knelt by them. Susi had taken the 
prayer-book from the window-sill, and at the 
same moment the clock began to strike ; eight 
times the cock flapped his wings, and raised to 
view the scroll with the warning for eternity. 
With trembling voice Susi said the introduc- 
tory prayer. Our Father, of which all repeated 
after her the last petitions for pardon and 
deliverance from evil, with subdued voices. 
Then followed the intercessions for the de- 
ceased proprietors of the Manor Farm, and for 
all the relatives and friends of the house who 
had already passed into eternity ; the prayer 
for the living formed the conclusion, the prayer 
that Heaven would assist them to complete 
their hard and weary way to salvation here- 
after. Then was said the hymn, " Grant, O 
5* 
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God and Father mine," wherein occnrs the fol- 
lowing 8tanza : 

Maj thy death^s destractire pain, 
Be for mef ah, not in vain ; 
Shield me with thy mighty grace. 

8uBi was so overcome that it was impossible 
for her to utter the last words. The old lady 
immediately completed them, concluding with 
a firm voice, 

Shield me with thy mighty grace, 
And my mlBdeeds thns efOwie. 

She wonld have said Amen, but at that mo- 
ment the room was shaken by a heavy blow, 
which was struck outside, upon one of the 
shutters ; the window-panes rattled ; all sprang 
to their feet in confasion and astonishment, 
and gazed at each other with alarmed and 
questioning looks ; only the old lady stood up 
as straight as an arrow, as if her weary, swol- 
len feet pained her no more, and with her 
dimmed eyes stared at the place whence the 
sound came, as if she thought tp pierce through 
the double darkness. 

" Who dares," exclaimed she, angrily, " to 
play such tricks at a respectable house I Go 
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out there, Heis, and yon other fellows, and 
catch the good-for-nothing fellow who disturbs 
evening prayers and the quiet of the house- 
hold." 

" Ahj I know what it will be," said the sei^ 
vant, delaying ; " probably some drunken man 
going home from market." 

" Out with you," said the old lady again, 
angrily. " Out with you, and see whether 
anything has happened to the house. The 
drunkard may even bum the house over my 
head, if I allow it ; or have you not courage 
enough, Heis, and must T go myself? " 

Abashed, the servant took the lamp from 
the shelf and tardily poked about the wick, 
until having at last lighted it, he slowly and 
unwillingly left the room with the other ser- 
vants, and the girls crowded after him in their 
curiosity, but at a shy distance. For a short 
time there was breathless silence in the room ; 
and in the hearing of those who remained be- 
hind, only the clock ticked, the fire crackled, 
and a frightened fly fell buzzing against the 
window panes. The searchers had nearly 
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gone round the house, when behind, from the 
direction of the bam, a great outcry was heard. 

" They have found something," murmured 
the mistress of the Manor Farm. " What can 
it be ? " 

Soon one of the girls came back, clapping 
her hands and crying out. "We have it," 
exclaimed she, while still at a distance. " It 
is a nice present. They have presented you 
with a child. Mistress. A real live child was 
lying out there on the bam floor in the hay." 

Over the haggard countenance of the old 
lady spread an angry flush. 

"Have presented a child? To me? On 
the Manor Farm?" exclaimed she, as if out 
of her mind. " Can such a thing have hap- 
pened to me ? Who has dared to put such a 
shame on me and on my honest house ? " 

" Who ? " responded the girl, laughing. 
" That will be hard to say ; but who ever did 
it, well understood that the mistress of the 
Manor Farm is a rich woman, and a good 
woman, who can and will easily bring up the 
poor child, as I — " 
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" See to this, Susi," exclaimed the old lady, 
recovering her former composure. " I wish to 
hear from you what it is." 

But the girl did not move. It seemed as if 
the weakness of the old woman, at whose feet 
she had fallen upon herxknees, had come upon 
her ; over her face passed the paleness as of a 
swoon, alternating with a fever flush; her 
breath had gone, and the hand which she 
stretched toward a chair, to rest upon it, trem- 
bled and was unable to grasp it. However, it 
was unnecessary for her to go, for already one 
of the servants had come back, and brought a 
confirmation of what had happened. 

" This is a beautiful story," said he, gayly. 
"And how nicely it has all been arranged! 
In such weather as this, when even if one 
wished to go in pursuit, the wind would blow 
out the light at the first moment ; and when 
it storms and blows so that the footprints are 
obliterated before one can turn a hand I It 
must have been some one who was thoroughly 
familiar with the place ; for he knew exactly 
that behind the stable door a plank was loose ; 
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there he slipt in, and gave himself fnll time, 
for he drew down a whole load of hay and 
straw from the stall, and made a bed, that the 
child might lie nicely and warmly, and noth- 
ing might happen to it, nntil some one should 
find it ; it was also well wrapped up, in a nice 
little coverlet. But the girls are bringing it 
in now, and you can see for yourself." 

" Stop," cried out the old lady, loudly and 
imperatively ; and turned to the door, where 
the girl, with the child in her arms, had already 
placed her foot on the threshold. "Back 
there 1 Take the child away, wherever you 
will ; it cannot enter my rooms. The Manor 
Farm is no place for such a child of sin." 

The people stood irresolute and surprised at 
the harshness of the old lady, who, in spite of 
her strictness in other matters, and her deci- 
sion, now displayed something unusual in her 
manner. All were occupied with themselves 
and the unexpected occurrence. No one 
thought of Susi, whose emotion had been fe- 
verishly excited to the highest degree. With 
a great effort she staggered to the old lady, 
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seized her hands, and pressed them in speech- 
less fondness to her brow and lips. 

" Is it you, Snsi ? " said the old lady. " Do 
you wish to intercede for this pitiful little crea- 
ture, from whom its wicked mother has sepa- 
rated herself, and exposed it to the wind and 
weather ; as if perchance some one might be 
more compassionate than she, and take care of 
it ? I will say nothing more. I will restrain 
myself. But first examine and see if the child 
has nothing about it from which we may dis- 
cover whose it is." 

The servant girls did not await a repetition 
of this order, which coincided so well with 
their desire to satisfy their curiosity. 

" How soundly it sleeps," said one, laying 
on the table the little thing freed fi-om its 
surrounding pillows. "It knows nothing of 
all that has happened to it. And what a 
delicate, pale little face, and thin, trans- 
parent hands it has — as tender as an infant 
Savior's in wax. And there, under the wrap- 
pings, some writing is carefully pinned to it9 
breast." 
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" Bring the paper here," exclaimed the old 
lady. " Susi, take and read what is on it." 

The girl put her hand over her eyes, for 
everything was confused, and swam before them 
as in a mist. She read : 

I kindly beg thee, take me in ; 
Wash me, too, fh>m inborn Bin ; 
Fatherless, motherless, is my lot, 
For God^s sake, then, reject me not 

All were silent for a moment. Susi had 
cast herself upon her aunts' breast, and wept 
bitterly. The cock upon the clock crowed 
again, and warned them of eternity. 

"No," said the old lady, while she came 
nearer and groped toward the child, as if she 
did not see it, and laid her hand as in bless- 
ing upon its brow. " Reject you I will not ! 
The house cock proclaims how near to me, 
probably, that vast eternity already is. I will 
improve the remnant of life still granted to 
me, and will try to make good that wherein 
another has sinned. Remain with me, poor 
little worm. I will take care of thee in place 
of thy dishonored, godless mother." 

" That is beautiful and excellent in the mis- 
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tress," said the servant girl, wiping her eyes ; 
" but probably she may be too severe on the 
mother. Who knows in what dire necessity 
and shame she may be, and how her heart 
bleeds that she was obliged to desert her child." 

" Be quiet," exclaimed the old lady, excit- 
edly. "Of that I will hear nothing. I will 
receive the child, and will take care of it, for 
that may be right and proper, and may even 
do honor to the Manor Farm. But of the 
mother I will hear or see nothing. She shall 
not appear before me. If her necessity was 
so great that it even reached to heaven, and 
her shanote as deep as hell, she should have per- 
severed and have borne it, but she should not 
have given up her child — aye, rather ten times 
she should have let her heart break and bleed." 

No one ventured on a reply. 

" And now," continued she, after a pause ; 
" now go and get to bed. It is long past the 
time. You come too, Susi. The child can lie 
there. Nothing can happen to it, and if it 
moves we can easily hear it from the chamber. 
You can leave the lamp burning that we may 
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have a light,, if it is needed. And, Heis," said 
she, turning to the chamber and then looking 
back, " you will now have something to do in the 
morning. Andre must winnow the oats, but 
do you go as early as possible to the priest, 
and then to the court, and relate what has 
happened ; and now, good-night." 

The servants went away in silence. The 
old lady, accompanied by Susi, went into the 
dark side-chamber, and soon the perfect quiet 
showed that sleep had spread out its soothing 
wings over the household. ^The light was 
burning dimly, when, like a ghost, as the old 
lady would have described it, Susi in her night- 
dress crept out of the chamber. Upon her 
eyes alone, sleep had not fallen. She stag- 
gered to the table ; near it she fell upon her 
knees, and stretching out her arms to heaven, 
murmured a fervent prayer of thanksgiving 
to God, intelligible only to him ; then she ap- 
proached the child, and, bending her face down^ 
covered it with ardent kisses. 

It was only natural that the intelligence of 
what had happened at the Manor Farm should 
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be noised abroad everywhere, and that the re- 
port flew from farm to farm, and from village 
to village, as if it had been announced by far- 
gleaming beacon fires, or spread abroad by the 
water riders, so called, who, on occasion of 
any nnusual freshet, hurry out into the low 
country, hastening on in advance of the rising 
waters, to carry intelligence that the moun- 
tain torrents are rushing down, and that a 
flood may come raging behind them. The un- 
usual character of the thing, in itself was suffi- 
cient to excite universal curiosity, but the 
many peculiar circumstances were specially 
calculated to make it interesting ; conjecture 
and suspicion, originating in the love of scan- 
dal and increased by curiosity, kept even pace 
with the report ; and for both of these a very 
fruitful field was opened ; the more so, the less 
chance there appeared of any result from the cir- 
cumstantial evidence, which was at once on the 
succeeding days examined by the court, and 
the more uncertain any conclusion became 
from the inquiries instituted in all directions 
by the priest and the Bailiff. The circum- 
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stantial evidence, indeed, proved nothing. The 
prophecy of the mistress of the Manor Farm 
had been fulfilled. Toward morning, the 
warm wind had begun to blow over the 
mountains, and in a few hours had melted 
away all the snow, as if never a flake had 
fallen ; only here and there, under the shadow 
of a tree, or along a quick-set hedge, was any 
of it left lying, either in a drift, or in a pecu- 
liarly sheltered position. In one such place, 
to be sure, foot-prints were found, which 
seemed to be made by a woman's feet, but 
there was nothing by which to recognize them, 
being only the impress of a shoe, such as was 
commonly worn by all the women of that 
region. The next neighbor, indeed, the pro- 
prietor of an isolated farai lying a little below, 
had had his attention excited on that evening 
by the noisy barking of his dog, and thrusting 
his head out of a small window, thought he 
had seen a woman's figure, which came run- 
ning in the direction of the Manor Farm; but 
the win^i, the heavy snow storm, and her thick 
wrappings, had made it impossible for him to 
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recognize her. In opposition to this, the fa- 
iniKarity with the place exhibited in the whole 
affair, and also the entire silence of the house- 
dog, generally so watchful, led one irresistibly 
to the conclusion that the one who had done it 
must have been an acquaintance at the house ; 
indeed, an after discovered circumstance seemed 
for a time calculated to throw full light in this 
direction, but it only served in the end to in- 
crease still more the obscurity and doubt. 

A few days after the finding of the child, 
the shepherd-boy of the Manor Farm found at 
the hole in the wooden door through which 
she had squeezed in, hanging to a projecting 
nail, a piece of stuff from a woman's dress, 
the quality and pattern of which were so pecu- 
liar, and so different from what was usually 
worn, that they hoped to find in the wearer of 
such a gannent, the one who did this thing. 
It was soon discovered that only a single shop- 
keeper at the last fair had had this stuff in his 
booth, and the rest of it he had long vainly 
offered for sale, cheap. The one-half of the 
remnant had been purchased more than a year 
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before by the foster-danghter of the farmer of 
the Oaks, Franzi, the beautiful waitress at the 
Cross-Roads Inn. The other piece, a few weeks 
before, a peddleress had purchased, a Tyrolese 
woman, who, with country goods in a pack on 
her back, went peddling from village to village ; 
and besides the wares, she carried with her a 
child in the basket. Now conjecture persist- 
ently inclined to this, that it was she who at 
the Manor Farm espied a convenient opportu- 
nity to rid herself of her burden in a good 
way. And the age of the child accorded with 
this, for that one also was two months old. It 
must indeed, for it was still unbaptized, have 
been kept concealed in a very mysterious way, 
and have been withheld from the notice of the 
secular as well as of the spiritual authorities. 

That was easily accounted for by the wan- 
dering life of its mother. 

So it happened, that nothing led to a clue to 
the one who had done this thing. The little girl 
remained, well tended and cared for, at the 
Manor Farm ; and after some time, nothing re- 
mained of the whole report, except the circum- 
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stance that Franzi's name had been mentioned 
in the matter, and had been Buspiciously im- 
plicated in it. 

Although, indeed, Franzi's conduct through- 
out and up to this time had been blameless ; 
although no one could point out the slightest 
circumstance which could serve as a confirma- 
tion of such an opinion, yet the report, once 
noised abroad, never again died out ; it spread 
as a poisonous wonn creeps in unseen under the 
high grass. Many to whom Franzi had made 
herself disagreeable by her positive and imp^ 
rious manner, believed it with that delight 
which common minds always receive as a 
pleasurable vengeance when they see a noble 
nature, obnoxious on account of its virtues, 
stumble or take a step calculated to draw it 
down to their own level. 

Those favorably disposed toward her, shrug- 
ged their shoulders ; they did not believe it, 
and yet it did not seem to them impossible ; 
they realized that naturally she was peculiarly 
suited, by her decision of character and quiet 
disposition, to accomplish such an imdertaking 
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with BO much cunning, and at the same time 
to preserve appearances so successfully. There 
were only a few places into which the report 
did not force itself, only a few persons whose 
attention it did not engage ; of these few were 
Stisi and the mistress of the Manor Farm, to 
whom no one cared to mention it, for if the 
suspicion proved correct, her former connec- 
tion with them could not be forgotten; and 
also among this number was Franzi herself, 
who quietly and without disturbance attended 
to her duty and did her work, until the time 
came for her to surrender to another her posi- 
tion at the Gross-Eoads Inn. Probably the 
court had not lost sight of the matter, but hesi- 
tated, on account of Franzi's entirely blameless 
conduct heretofore, to advance the charge ; and 
none of the guests at the inn, who discussed 
the matter, went so far as to give any intima- 
tion of it to the high-spirited waitress, for they 
knew her power of retort, and that she had 
neither good temper nor patience to bear a 
cross word without defending herself. 
Franzi had only three more days to remain 
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afc the Cross-Boadfl Inn, when one ev^iing the 
forester arrived there unexpectedly. Since the 
first meeting there, he had not been seen again ; 
but meanwhile, aa they continually reported 
who came for refreshment, he had purchased 
a place desirably located on the road and near 
a small stream, and had diligently begun the 
business partnership with Meister Staudinger, 
which they had agreed upon. She could not 
avoid asking what he would have, and waiting 
on him ; but in supplying his wants she did 
not observe that at his first entrance he saluted 
her with special familiarity, and winked at her 
as if in token of some secret understanding. 

" Quick," said he, " only a glass of warm wine, 
but strongly spiced, for the north wind blows 
right through one's doak even to the fikin. I 
cannot wait ; I was only hurrying by, and told 
my servant to take the horses to the stable for 
a moment without unharnessing them. Sit 
here beside me, Franzi, and let us have a sensi- 
ble talk together." 

" I will not disturb you, Herr Aiqher," said 

she, ^^ lest you ibrget your important businees." 
6 
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" Oh, I forget nothing which I once have in 
mind," said he, seating himself, and then 
thanking the host, who approached at once, 
for his welcome. "What I desert those gen- 
tlemen for me; that is not right, such old 
fnends as we are ; if people hear it, they will 
indeed believe that I have fallen into the sin of 
pride. What say you to this i T have finished 
a good piece of business to-day, and have vowed 
to myself to build a chapel. You did not ex- 
pect that of me, did you ? " 

"Truly not," responded Franzi, scornfully, 
who at a sign from the host had remained at 
the table, but liad not noticed the motion of 
the hand by which, moving aside, the forester 
invited her to take a seat beside him. 

" Yes, this is my way," continued he. " When 
things go well with me, I always at once think 
how I may show to the good God that I iam 
thankful for his blessings. At first I thought of 
building an entirely new chapel, and have al- 
ready been quietly looking about everywhere 
for a place where it could stand, so that persons 
could see it from all sides, and at some distance." 
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** And would praise the pious Herr Aicher 
who built it," inserted Franzi, in a scornful 
tone, as before. 

The forester shot from his eyes a dark, low- 
ering side glance at her, but bethought him- 
self in a moment, and continued, with his 
usual quiet smile. 

" Why not ? There would be nothing wrong 
in that. It is written ' that one shall not hide 
his light under a bushel,but shall let it shine be- 
fore men.' However, I have changed my mind. 
Do you know, landlord, the old ruined chapel 
where pilgrims used to resort, near the forest ? " 

" Certainly," answered he. " The one with 
the miracle-working picture of the Blessed 
Virgin with the seven wounds. There was at 
one time a great pilgrimage there every year, 
but lately it has been entirely neglected, so 
that it has almost gone to destruction." 

" Therefore, because I thought it would be 
injurious to the beautiful old building, I will 
have the church fitted up again. Whether I 
build a new chapel or refit an old one, comes, 
indeed, to one and the same thing." 
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" At all events, it is mueh cheaper/' smd 
Pranzi, dryly. 

" Well, well I one knows you, already," said 
the forester, restraining himself, though mueh 
incensed, " You are always ready with sharp 
words; but I believe that is just the thing 
which, after your beautiful eyes, pleases me so 
much in you." 

" I cannot wait any longer," answered she, 
while the Landlord went into the kitchen to 
look after the spiced wine. 

" But you must, though," said he, familiarly 
pressing closer to h^ ; "just that I may tell you 
at once, why I came here. It is entu'ely for 
your sake that I have come to-day. I have 
bought myself a pretty farm, but I have still 
something very different in my mind. There 
is a cheap inn for sale, which I might buy, but 
I must liave a careful housekeeper, and espe- 
cially a beautiful waitress, with whom the 
guests win be pleased to amuse th^nselves. 
On that account I am here. Promise that you 
will go with me, and early to-morrow I wiU go 
to the notary and close the bargain." 
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Franzi scanned Iiim with a dark glance. 

"No," said she, turning to go, "I will not 
make myself a stool pigeon. That you should 
make me such an offer, Herr Aicher, has as- 
tonished me not a little ; and I have only lis- 
tened to it because I thought of how many 
benefits I have enjoyed from your honest and 
wise parents, the remembrance of which I 
have treasured up in my heart, as one trea- 
sures up an amulet or something holy. But, 
as far as you are concerned, this remembrance 
is now outweighed by what you have said to- 
day. In my regard you have now no longer a 
balance in your favor, and if we should meet 
again we are quits in our reckonmg." 

"Do not get on your high horse," said he, 
fixing his eager eyes on the girl' face, animated 
and beautiful with the flush of indignation, 
and holding her fast by the arm. " For what 
have I said so strange? Be wise, my dear 
girl, and come with me. Tou will find no 
better place if you search the whole world." 

"I need no place," said she, indignantly; 
" I have already hired myself." 
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" I have heard of that already," said he, in 
obstinate importunity. " You wish to be in 
the city. You are a very wise person, and 
know on which side your bread is buttered 1 
But with me you will be much better off than 
in the city. See here, I do not think of marry- 
ing. If you are wise, you may have with me 
a life as pleasant as heaven. I will do every- 
thing you wish, to please you. Do not be so 
coy. That suited you very well before, but 
now — " 

At these words Franzi became very pale and 
attentive, as breathless and with wide-stretched 
eyes she hung upon the meaning of his words. 

" Well," she let fall in a scarcely audible 
voice, " But now — " 

" I believe in you no more now," said the for- 
ester, with sly triumph ; " we know each other 
better now, and that is, indeed, the second 
thing which pleases me so much in you. You 
perceive that there is no use keeping up appear- 
ances before people, and throwing sand into 
the eyes of the stupid world, so as to do in 
secret what you will 1" 
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" Oh 1 Do I perceive that ? " stammered 
the girL 

" Certainly you do 1 " laughed he, consider- 
ing his game already won. " Do yoii think I 
do not know, no matter how modest you pre- 
tend to be, that you are quite familiar with 
love affairs? Hal ha! ha! How I have 
laughed to myself at the cunning way you 
managed it and got rid of the inconvenient wit- 
ness. If I had not been in love with you be- 
fore, I would certainly become so now, since 
that precious dodge at the Manor Farm." 

The blood returned to Franzi's cheeks, mo- 
tion to her limbs. 

" And who," cried she, all aflame, " who is 
it, then, who thinks and says that of me ? 
Who dares — " 

" Oh ! What are you feigning for ? " asked 
the forester, as he half arose, and tried to wind 
his arm around her. " As if all the world 
were not hissing it ! Everybody says it, and I, 
who know you now entirely, say so, too. Give 
up pretending — ^before me at least ; take off the 
mask, and give me an answer to my offer." 
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" I cannot meet everybody," replied Franzi, 
" and cannot speak with all the world, but 
whoever speaks with me, he shall have my an- 
swer too. An old proverb says : ' To a lie 
belongs a blow.' So say I, too, and — that is 
my answer ! " 

On the instant, a loud soonding blow fell on 
the hypocrite's face, so that the gaests assem- 
bled in the large sitting-room looked up and 
gazed astonished toward the next apartment, 
out of which Franzi stepped, perfectly com- 
posed, and applied herself to the rinsing of 
the vessels, in which occupation the arrival of 
the guest had interrupted her. The forester 
stood still a moment, as if struck by lightning, 
tottering, with gnashing teeth, with clinched 
fists, and rolling eyes, a picture of unmasked 
wickedness and impotent rage. 

"Be sure, ccmaiUe, youll rue this!" mut- 
tered he, and gathering together his things, he 
rushed out of the room, past the startled land- 
lord, who was just then returning with the 
tardy glass of spiced wine. 

In a few seconds his team was rushing 
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wildly forth into the night, driven with farioua 
lash. He had gone a good way into the forest. 
Between the gloomy fir-trees, which, lofty and 
black, pressed on both sides of the dusky high- 
way, the just risen, waning moon looked down 
and played with the overhanging boughs and 
tree tops — a dismal play of light-and-shadow 
pictures on the ground. 

Some time elapsed before the storm in the 
raging blood of the furious man had so far 
abated that he could again think clearly and 
composedly, and became conscious of what was 
going on around him. Astonished and sur- 
prised, he was aware that over his seat a shadow 
projected from behind, which did not change, 
and seemed not to come from the trees or 
clouds. Just as he was about to turn arouml 
toward it, the sound of a man's voice relieved 
him from further examination. A man sat 
behind him, cowering upon the wagon board. 

" I think," said he, in a tone of cool indiffer- 
ence, " you should now let the sorrels have a 
little breathing spell. You have driven so 
that I thought every moment a wheel must 
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fly off. Don't look at me so astonished, Herr 
Forester ; I am undoubtedly the one you take 
me for, the rag-picker, Alisi." 

" Fellow," said the forester, " how do you 
come here f And what do you want of me ? " 

" How do I come here ? " cried Alise, laugh- 
ing. "With you, Herr Forester. I got in 
here behind your wagon before the Inn at the 
Cross-Eoads, and have let you drive me out 
here as a way passenger. What do I want ? 
Ton shall know that too. I wish to have the 
property again they have stolen from me, and 
for that purpose I must have money, and that 
money — ^yes, that money — ^you shall give me." 

" Out of my wagon," cried the forester, as 
the rag-picker raised himself up, and seemed 
fbout to bend over him. "Are you drunk, 
fellow, or what is the matter with you ? " 

He jumped toward him and tried to force 
him down from the foot-board, but Alisi 
clutched hold of the wagon so resolutely that 
he was obliged to give up the attempt. 

" Drunk ? " cried the vagabond. " If a man 
can get drunk with poison, and gall, and 
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trouble, and limul-ache, then I may be drank. 
Nothing else, almost, have I put into my 
mouth for the last eight days. I know per- 
fectly well what I am saying and doing, Herr 
Forester, though I have such a queer, heavy 
feeling about the head that it seems as if I had 
a vertigo — . The time is past ; it won't serve 
them, the miserable excuses they try to put 
off on me. I will have my property again ; I 
have already told you so. It is said the man 
who got it has been turned out already ; there 
is no luck nor blessing with unjustly acquired 
property. He will again be sold out, in turn, 
and I'll buy it, and you, Herr Forester; it 
comes to this : you must give me the money 
to do it with." 

" I ? And must, again ? " cried the forester, 
impatiently. " And why ? Go your way, I 
tell you ; if you are not drunk, you are crazy, 
or you think I am. Get out ; don't detain me. 
I can't be kept out here in the night and dark- 
ness on the public highway by you for half 
an hour. Leave the wagion at once, I tell you, 
or I'll make you 1 " 
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^ Then we must first see who is the better 
man," exclaimed Alisi, laughing. " Not every 
one has a fist like Sixt of Oak Farm, though 
he may have grown on the same tree. Why 
should I get out, then ? You can at least lis- 
ten to me. You help me, and I can help you, 
too, in return." 

"You help me?" said the forester, con- 
temptuously. " In what f " 

" In what you now have in your mind," said 
the rag-picker, and bent over him as if he 
were afraid of being observed even in that 
darkness and soUtude. " In what you must 
now have in your mind. You will readily 
understand me, when I tell you that I was 
hanging about the tavern and accidentally 
looked in at the window and saw how Franzi 
— ^I hate that creature," continued he, while 
the forester winced, as if he had been touched 
on a sore spot, and bit his lips. " I hate her 
like poison. I would give a finger of my right 
hand if I could wreak my rage on her ; if I 
could do something to her to put her under 
water so that she couldn't soon come to the 
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top again. The kicking I undenrest on her 
account, I would like to give her back. Aud 
I imagine you must wish the same.'' 

The forester was silent for a few moments 
after Alisi had ended. 

^^ Come up here on the seat, and sit beside 
me," said he at last ; '^ we can talk better about 
it as we go on." 

" Ah, now you talk to please me 1 " cried the 
rag-picker, and in a minute he had clambered 
like a cat over the boxes laid behind to the 
seat, on which he comfortably seated himself 
" Now we can have a cosy talk together ! " 

" But what do you think ? " began the for- 
ester. ^' If I really had that in my mind what 
you imagine, how would you manage to pay 
her back, what ahe has done to me — ^to you i " 

"Nothing easier than that," whispered 
Alisi. " Some great di^race must be fastened 
on her which will drag her down as if a mill- 
stone had been hung around her neck — some- 
thing that will ruin her all her life, so that no 
dog even will take a piece of bread from her. 
The same thing must be done to her that has 
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been done to me. The Haberfeld comt mnst 
get hold of her as it did of me — bo that no man 
will look at her except over the Bhonlder, as 
they do at me — ^so that every one will kick at 
her as they do at me." 

"Truly, truly," answered the forester, 
quickly, with an expression evincing mali- 
cious joy. " That would be the best revenge. 
Fellow, you are more artful than I gave you 
credit for. Yes; that would be the way to 
hit her on the most sensitive point. She prizes 
the appearance of a blameless life, in her pride, 
above everything. But you do me wrong if 
you measure me by your measure I I think 
not on revenge; that were unchristian, for 
one must forgive one's enemies ; but for her 
own good, for her improvement, a little admo- 
nition would do her no harm. If the mask were 
torn from her face, that would most likely 
compel her to reflect and to lay aside her 
haughtiness. But what you say, dear friend, 
is diiSSicult to do. The Haberfeld does not act 
lightly, and requires proof." 

" Oh I " cried Alisi, " many a man can tell 
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yon how to do that 1 But if nothing else is 
wanting but proof, I can fumiBh it." 

"Toul" replied the forester, with eager 
haste. " Ton could. Listen, fellow ! if you 
accomplish that; then, in that event, you 
shall have the money and get back your prop- 
erty." 

"Didn't I say we would strike a bargain? 
Tour hand on it and agreed — ^it's all right I " 

" But what do you know t Is what people 
say, true ? " 

" True 1 On St. Gallus' night I saw her 
myself*, not two gun-shots from the Manor 
Farm, with the child she had had, in her arms. 
I could have sworn it was she." 

" When you don't know anything for cer 
tain, what use will it be i " 

" I rushed after her, but she escaped me. 
However, I was more cunning than she. I 
thought to myself, if that was Franzi, she can't 
now be at the inn ; and if I run for it, I will 
anyhow get there before her ; and if she is not 
at home, then it was she I saw with the child. 
I ran then like a fox, over stock and stone, for 
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the inn ; but there was no need of the hurry. 
Franzi was not there, and she didn't oouae 
home the whole night; the inn-keeper said 
she had gone awaj early on tHe railroad, to 
Munich, for the purpose of looking for a place. 
Yes, she certainly wanted to look for a place, 
but for her child, which she has had concealed 
with the aid of an accc»nplice. And therefore, 
I say, it was Franzi ; and for that, I would 
put my hand in the fire! '' 

" Yes, yes, it is clear, quite clear 1 It all 
agrees quite naturally," murmured the for- 
ester, with spiteful pleasure. '' That will be 
more than enough to humble and punish her. 
But, why didn't you say that long ago i " 

^^ Because I wished to wait for the right 
time," answered the rag-picker. " She is now 
so much the more sure, and I have lain in 
wait for her, like a spider in its web, which 
has woven its threads at all comers ; no day 
has gone by, and no night, in which I have 
not hung around at the Oross-Eoads, like a hun- 
ter in his hunting district ; and if I had been 
willing to epeak, what would have been the 
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Tise of it ? A ragamuffin, a poor devil as I 
am, no one would have believed. They would 
have said, I was set against her on account of 
the kicking, and wished to injure her, or that 
I was a fool, or had been drinking again. No, 
Herr Forester, if there is any strength in this 
thing and it is to be used, an entirely different 
man must open his mouth and face it out 1 " 

" Right, right ! " cried the forester, eagerly. 
" It is all excellent, as you have thought it out. 
You are a sharp fellow ! But what is the good 
of talking and all this preparation ? They say 
the Haberfeld will meet in a few days ; how 
must we act, so that it will get hold of her ? 
How and where can we find the Haberers ? " 

" I can help you out of that difficulty too," 

said the rag-picker, slyly. " It will be held all 

secretly and silently, but no attention will be 

paid to a half-crazy man like me, and they will 

go on talking without restraint, as if a dog lay 

on the bench or under the table, that can't say 

anything about it. Now, if I am always 

treated like a dog, I have at least this good 

from it, that I can get at all sorts of things as 
6» 
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no other man can. Let me drive, Herr Fores- 
ter ; there goes yonder a side road straight into 
the wood ; don't fear, for I know every tree in 
the forest. I know where one must look for 
the Haberers, and how we can get to them. 
-Follow me." 

"Without waiting for assent, he took the 
reins out of the forester's hands, drove the 
horses across the ditch into an open lane, lead- 
ing right through the forest, from which all 
the wood had been cut away, and where the 
wagon rolled noiselessly along over the mossy 
ground. Neither of the two spoke any more. 
It was uncomfortable traveling between the 
closely touching fir-trees, which, at ntervals, 
bent further forward, as if curious to look at 
the night travelers more closely, and to recog- 
nize them. The waning moon was concealed 
behind the clouds, and the sky stretched out 
its black - grayish, starless expanse over the 
gloomy forest road below. Nothing was audi- 
ble except now and then, in the far distance, 
the barking of a dog in a peasant's hut, or the 
striking of the church clock of a little village 
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hidden far away behind the forest, or now 
and then the cracking or breaking among the 
bushes and thicket, as some startled wild ani- 
mal fled before the approaching travelers. 

Light at last appeared in the midst of a 
large open space, covered with turf, to which 
from other sides, clear, well-beaten roads led 
and met together by a little church, whose 
weather-worn, colorless walls stood out from 
the dark background of woodland, only by 
means of their fainter coloring, and thus alone 
were visible. At some distance from the 
church the rag-picker halted and drove the 
team into a low shed, open on all sides. 

" That is the beer-house the inn-keeper has; 
built to the ^onor of the Blessed Virgin. 
There is great pilgrimage to the chapel, and 
our Lady's Day alone brings him, if it is still 
tolerably good harvest weather, so much, that 
he could afford to do nothing all the winter. 
There is a great deal of piety done here, and 
many prayers make the lips and the throat dry. 
Ton see, yonder is the chapel. I will be about 
here when you want me." 
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They whispered together awhile longer, then 
the forester stepped toward the church. The 
door was closed, but from within there sounded 
the murmur of suppressed voices, and through 
the high arched windows played a dusky light, 
as if within burned the eternal lamp. 

In the church it was almost perfectly dark ; 
a dim light, which came from the altar, ren- 
dered barely discernible how on the weather- 
worn walls, from which the plaster had fallen 
off, the mold had fastened, and the green moss 
had crept up from the crumbled and damp 
tiling of the loose pavement, where it had 
grown and flourished luxuriantly. The butt- 
resses and plinths of the walls were barely dis- 
tinguishable against the deep, black shadows 
behind them, and were lost in the impenetra- 
ble gloom of the high arched vault which arose 
above them. The wood-work of the side altars 
was dripping with moisture and had in it gap- 
ing cracks ; the stone steps which led up to the 
chancel were worn away, and well-nigh broken 
to pieces ; at the high altar, one of the altar 
doors hung ready to fall from its rusty hinges ; 
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the carving and figures were covered over 
with dust and cob-webs, the colors faded, and 
the gildings tarnished. Over the altar, and 
rather in the middle of it, stood a carved 
wooden figure of the Madonna, which had seven 
swords thrust in her breast, and looked up to 
heaven with clasped hands and tearful eyes. 
The light of the lantern which stood on the 
steps of the high altar, cast its rays up to this 
figure, and to the face so full of sorrow, but 
its glimmer reached no further than the black 
body of the cross which towered above the 
image like a giant in the night. 

Around the light on the altar steps, eight 
men were (Collected, seated in a half circle on 
chairs and forms of all sorts, which they had 
brought together from the body of the church, 
all wrapped in dark mantles, their faces bound 
in black cloths, and great peasants' hats drawn 
down on their foreheads. A ninth sat in the 
midst, overtopping all in stature, indepen- 
dently of the somewhat elevated chair on 
which he sat. In his right hand he held a 
wisp of oat-ears. 
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"Thus it stands adjudged! ye ancients of 
Leizach, Mangfall, and Shlierach," said he, 
with assumed hollow sounding, but fully dis- 
tinct voice. " There shall again be a Haber- 
feld held, as is the right and custom in our 
province, and I impose upon ye, that ye send 
forth the messengers to announce, in the Em- 
peror's name, that between this time and the 
first day of the new moon, all misdeeds will be 
presented and punished which are done in se- 
cret, to the shame of the whole province. No 
one shall perceive whom judgment menaces, 
for it shall come according to the old ordinance, 
like fire at midnight. Observe signs and to- 
kens, by your oath ! And now, if ye have 
nothing against it, ye ancients, I rise and say, 
in the Emperor's name, the court is over I " . 

He was about to stand up, but one of the 
men made a sign and exclaimed : 

" Forget not, master, the summons and cita- 
tion must first be given ; the law stands thus, 
though no one appear ! " 

" You are right," replied the master ; " but 
ye must make allowance, ye ancients^ for I am 
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still but new in mine office ! And thus," con- 
tinued he, with elevated voice, " give I sum- 
mons and citation to all the four winds of the 
world, and call on whosoever has an accusa- 
tion to make before the Emperor and the Ha- 
ber court, to appear and present his charge and 
produce his evidence, before I have struck on 
the floor thrice with my staff." 

He raised the staff and let it fall, atid the 
two first blows sounded hollow on the stone 
pavement of the chancel ; only a feeble echo 
answered back from vaulted roof and walls. 
At the third blow there was a knocking at the 
church door, and a voice cried out from the 
distance, " Open, worshipful judge, I accuse, 
I accuse, I accuse I " 

One of the old men went and opened the 
door, and led the person who had entered to 
the chancel railing, whither he ordered him to 
go in silence. 

It was the forester. At the sight of him the 
vailed master was greatly moved. He seemed 
about to rise, but the ancients turned, with 
questioning gesture, their shrouded heads to- 
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ward him, bo that he managed to compose 
and reseat himself on the master's seat. "With 
solemn, quiet tone he proceeded to ask the 
questions concerning the accuser's charge, 
name, and wish. 

He was enabled fiilly to master his emo- 
tion when the accuser answered and named 
Franzi as the person against whom a sentence 
of the inexorable court over morals and honor 
was demanded. 

The forester did not lose that audacity pecu- 
liar to him, and though he could not help feel- 
ing the solemn impression which the assembly 
of unknown judges in their powerfully efficient 
singleness of pui*pose, as well as the place of 
their assembling, produced upon him in spite 
of himself, nevertheless, he uttered his accu- 
sation in a firm voice. By the uncertain, 
feeble light of the lantern, it was not disoerna- 
ble that a transient paleness overspread his 
face. 

" I accuse her," said he, " for that she hypo- 
critically assumes before the world the bearing 
of an honest, true maiden, while in secret she 
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is guilty of sinful love with an unknown 
lover ; for that she has secretly kept, with the 
aid of a concealed accomplice, the fruit of her 
crime ; for that she has withheld from her child 
the blessing of the church ; and for that, finally, 
to rid herself of her burden, she has cast it 
from her, and deserted it as a foundling." 

"Rumor accuses her of this," ^aid the 
judge, "the court demands proof I " 

" She was not at home on the night of the 
deed. I can produce the witness who saw her 
at the self same time, at the Manor Farm, 
with the child in her arms." 

" Knowest thou, also, that an unexceptiona- 
ble householder must answer for the charge, 
as bail and pledge ? " 

" I know it. I will myself be bail, if you 
will accept me." 

The master looked inquiringly toward his 
associates. They signified their assent by 
silent nods. 

" Then I ask thee, Balthasar Aicher, once 
again," recommenced the judge, and arose ; 
the ancients did likewise. " I ask thee before 
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our Lord God, and in the name of the Em- 
peror : Accuser, standst thou by thy charge ? " 

" I do." 

" If it be false, answerest thou for it with 
body and limb, with goods and life, with honor 
and arms ? " 

" I do." 

"Then I ask, in the third place, whether 
there be any one in the court who has aught 
to plead for the accused ? " 

All were silent. 

" Then she is judged and condemned by the 
Haberfeld," was the sentence of the master, 
and his voice trembled. " Executioner, I give 
her over to thee, as I tear and scatter to the 
ground these ears of oats. Have care that she 
escape not the punishment. And now depart 
ye all to the four winds. Lead the accuser 
away, and disperse ye. The court is over." 

He lifted the staff, and struck out the light 
of the lantern. Noiselessly and invisibly the 
ancients glided from the church, now en- 
tirely dark, into the gloomy woods, and disap- 
peared like shadows among the trees. On the 
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chair of the high altar still tarried the master 
alone, his arm resting on his knee, and his 
forehead sunk npon his hand. It was dark 
and gloomy in his soul, as in the sanctuary 
which surrounded him. 

" Then it was really true 1 " murmured he to 
himself. '* She is so wicked, so utterly wicked, 
tod so complete a hypocrite 1 Her bad con- 
science has spoken out of her, therefore is she 
thus brought under the Haberfeld. She shall 
have what is due her ; but that she should be 
the first whom I must judge, I could never 
have dreamt of. It is hard, bitterly hard ; but 
it must be ! " 

He arose quickly. As he left the church, 
the dawn had already broken, and the morn- 
ing star hung, like an eye of love sparkling 
with tears, over the gloomy forest. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

" Be careful that the shutters are closed all 
over the house, and the doors well secured," 
cried out the inn-keeper at the Cross-Roads, 
while he ran hither and thither in the dim, de- 
serted public room, and tried the shutters him- 
self, to see whether the fastenings on the inside 
were all right. " And be careful, too, that the 
fire on the hearth is put out, and don't show 
any lights I " 

The servants ran in various directions to 
carry out their orders ; the hostler alone lin- 
gered and fumbled with his stable lantern, in 
which the wick did not seem inclined to bum 
properly. 

" But why are you so particular to-night. 
Sir ?" asked he. "What do you fear? What's 
going to happen to-night ? " 

"What's going to happen? Don't make 
out, Dick, that you don't know ! Though 
we're no Haberers, we two, yet everybody 
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knows that a Haberfeld will be executed this 
very night." 

« "Well, what difference will that make?" 
answered the servant, phlegmatically. " They 
won't come to us ; and if they should happen 
to come, they'll do nothing to us, we have a 
good conscience." 

" All right, and very well," said the land- 
lord, nervously. " But the devU knows what 
the cussed fellows may think wrong; and if 
this is not so, it would be enough for me if 
they should stop and put up here with me 1 
It happened to me once before, about three 
years ago, when they came this way from the 
church in the woods, and executed a Haberfeld 
on Strekenbrauer, the rascally brewer, because 
he put aloes into his brewing instead of hops. 
The whole gang of them were in the house 
here, all at once ; nothing but coal-blackened 
devils with swords, and guns, and huge beards, 
just like the Bavarian Hiesel that one sees 
painted, or the Schinderhannes. They swarm- 
ed in here like imps, and for half an hour I 
was no longer master of my own house. They 
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fetched up a couple of casks of beer out of 
my cellar, cleared out cakes and meat, and 
had no need of cook or waiter-girl. In a half 
hour they were gone again, like the imp when 
he flies away, or like the settling of high wa- 
ter, which goes, no man can tell where. But 
one must tell the truth, and I must say that 
for every pail of beer they paid one guilder 
more than it cost; and for every piece of 
bread, they laid down the money right hon- 
estly, and so too for a couple of tankards they 
broke to pieces in their hurry." 

" Well," was Dick's opinion, '^ then it was 
rather a good thing ; there was no trouble in 
taking the money, I should think ! " 

" Yes, that was very well, but I had to pay 
for it, too I " answered the landlord. " That 
same brewer had a cousin, who has become a 
great man there in the city, and they deter- 
mined to try and find out who the Haberers 
were, and who were engaged in it. They 
learned that they had stopped here, and 1 
shake in my skin now, when I think of it, how 
much time I was obliged to lose, how oftem I 
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was summoned befiwe the court, because they 
thought I ought certainly to know the people 
who had stopped at my inn." 

The servant smiled. " They couldn't stick 
their noses into anything there," said he. 

" Yes, that's so, they were so disguised and 
muffled up that I believe if my own father 
had been among them, I couldn't have recog- 
nized him. I couldn't tell them anything, and 
they didn't find out anything, as far as I 
know ! " 

" And even if they had come across one, how 
would that have helped them? It is well 
known that no Haberer betrays another ; and 
whoever did it, would have a very short time 
to live afterwards, I think." 

" Therefore, I wish to live in peace, and 
don't wish to know anything about it," said 
the landlord, and snatched up his candle, be- 
cause just then the men-servants and maids 
came back from their round of inspection. 
"Even if nothing else resulted from it, the 
vexation would occur again, and this time in 
real earnest ; for the new Bailiff, the Baron, is 
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one of those who straightens things out at 
once. He would crush me if I were connected 
with anything like this, and just at this time 
I must be on good terms with him. Haselstiff, 
just out there at the entrance to the forest, 
would like to set up an inn in his poisonous 
hole. If anything came out against me, the 
Bailijff would give him the license on the 
slightest pretense, and half of my business 
would be destroyed by the mere stroke of his 
pen." 

"That's so," said the hostler, whilst he 
looked around with a sly laugh, to see if any- 
body overheard him. " This time it would be 
doubly bad. You have certainly heard about 
it, Sir ? " 

" What should I have heard ? " 

" On whom the Haberfeld will be executed 
this time. The Bailiff will also come under 
its sentence." 

" That surprises me ! "What has he 
done ? " 

" I don't know exactly, but I have heard it 
said that it is on account of the disputes be- 
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tween Ac Osterbrunn community and the 
Westerbrunners about the forest." 

" The thing is well known, they have made 
a fine compromise ; Sixt of the Oaks brought 
it about." 

" And the trouble is just on account of that 
compromise. The Bailiff reported it to the 
Government, and told the peasants that he 
had praised the compromise very much, and 
had spoken in its favor, so that it would be 
confirmed ; but the peasants, who are very 
much interested that the business should be 
speedily settled, thought that at least it could 
do no harm if it were a little pushed forward, so 
they sent a deputation into the city, and they 
came before the Government in fine spirits ; 
but they were soon done for. They were told 
that they were rebellious subjects, and then 
it came out that the report of the Bailiff had 
been against the compromise." 

"Your story makes me uneasy," said the 
inn-keeper, still more nervously. "If these 
things happen, it would be well if I knew a 
mouse-hole into which I could creep for the 
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next eight days. But now go away at once," 
said he, turning to the rest; "we must get to 
bed before anything happens, and take care 
that no light is left burning, and that each of 
you remains shut up in his room. Where is 
Franzi, tliat she is not to be seen? " 

Upon the reply of one of the niAids, that 
she had long ago shut herself up in her room, 
the landlord was about to go, when the last of 
the servants came running in from the stable. 

" Pst I " cried he. " I think the i are com- 
ing. Sir. It looks quite black between here 
and the forest." 

" Then keep still, all of you. Don't dare to 
breathe, any of you. Perhaps they'll pass by. " 

"I don't think so. Sir; they are coming 
over here. It looks as if they were coming to 
the house." 

"What!" cried the inn-keeper, and sank 
helpless upon the bench. "All my mortal 
sins rise before me at once ! Are they coming 
to me ? Surely that cannot be possible." 

"Whether it is possible or not, I don't 
know ; but here they are already." 
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In a moment there broke ont before the 
house so sudden and deafening a noise, that it 
was well fitted to startle the most hardened 
conscience out of its sleep, and to make the 
most obdurate nature tremble. With the wild 
outcry of two hundred rough voices, was min- 
gled the rattling of iron kettles and tin pans, 
which were struck as kettle-drums; bells 
jingled and cow-horns brayed, and shot after 
shot was fired ofi^ as if a wild conflict was 
waged in the night; and over the din, and 
clatter, and rattle, the clear, penetrating fife 
sounded shrilly ; so that one could well im- 
agine, as the country people said, that hell 
had let loose a crew of devils, who were cele- 
brating one of those revels which Father 
Kochem has so edifyingly described in " The 
Golden Key of Heaven." Over the swaying 
crowd lay the most complete darkness ; a sin- 
gle lantern glimmered in the midst; but on 
all sides of the house and the place guards 
were stationed, who, with loaded guns ready 
cocked, put back every comer, and whose or- 
ders no one could have withstood, for it was 
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well known that they did not hesitate to give, 
to any one resisting, a bullet instead of a 
word. 

The uproar had at first been expressed only 
in inarticulate shouts, but gradually defined 
sounds became audible, intelligible words were 
heard, and soon there was roared significantly 
from a hundred throats : " Come out, Franzi 1 
come out, girl \ " A sharp, clear whistle re- 
sounded distinctly over all ; then at once the 
din and noise were changed into funeral silence, 
and a powerful, deep-toned voice cried out : 

** The Haberera are here their sentence to proclaim, 
Let those within all motionless remain. 
Cover the fires, and extingaish each light, 
And none in the house shall he in worse plight. 
But in the first place, the roll we must call, 
To see if those present comprehend aU." 

According to the ancient custom, all who 
were present were summoned, but only under 
foreign, well-known, or illustrious names, per- 
haps for the purpose of giving greater dignity 
to the assembly through the high rank of those 
who were cited. There were names from the 
most ancient, as well as from the present times, 
from the neighborhood as well as from the most 
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distant lands and places ; the Sheriff of Tolz, 
the Steward of Benedict-beuemj the Forester 
of Bayerbrunn were cited, and to each name 
was answered a loud " Here 1 " The people 
sav that if the " here " was omitted, after the 
calling out of one of the names, the whole pro- 
ceeding would be unlawful, and the crowd 
would immediately disperse, without another 
sound ; it was usual, however, to join to this 
the other saying, that there was always one 
more present than there were persons sum- 
moned, and this one was no other than the 
devil.himself. The Abbot of Weyam, one of 
the ancient secular convents, answered the 
call, then the Prince Eugene, the Emperor 
Joseph, and the Smith of Kochel, JTapoleon, 
and the Triar of Garching. Last of all the 
Emperor Karl was cited to be present, and 
finally to sign the register. 

A new outburst of shouts and howling 
followed, like a grand flourish of hellish music, 
mingled with a renewed and more determined 
call for the proscribed girl whom the judg- 
men.t concerned. 
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Franzi had long before gone peacefully to 
her bedroom, had undressed herself, said her 
prayers, and was just about to extinguish the 
little piece of consecrated wax-candle, and get 
into bed, when the uproar broke out. At first 
she listened, astonished, but she could not long 
remain in doubt as to what was meant, or for 
whom it was intended ; although she was for a 
little while under the impression that she had 
already been asleep, and been roused out of a 
wild dream. She could not make out whether 
she was awake, or still under the influence of 
the dream. Soon, however, a clear apprehen- 
sion came to her, and with it a feeling of in- 
tense mortification, and of such anguish and 
complete helplessness that her knees gave way 
under her. Falling . down at the bed-side, she 
sobbed violently, and pressed her face, down 
which the tears streamed, deep into the pillows. 
But sorrow could not long endure in a strong 
nature like hers. The sting thrust into her 
soul had penetrated through the exterior to the 
quick — to the consciousness of innocence and 
undeserved ignominy ; the thought of which 
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thrilled her with electric fire, and steeled her 
heart. Anguish was changed into scorn, and 
the painful feeling of mortification into burn- 
ing indignation. She rushed out of her cham- 
ber into the corridor, and had in a trice un- 
bolted and torn open the door which led into 
the little balcony in the gable. She did not 
feel how the icy night-wind blew around her, 
and laid hold of her garments and half-loosened 
hair. She came just in time to hear the execu- 
tioner begin to read, by the light of a lantern 
held up for him, the following : 

"Against a girl a Haberfeld we hold. 
Whose name in the book of gailt is enrolled ; 
To district and country we now would relate. 
How bj lies she assumes an honest estate ; 
No lad would think it, and yet it is true, 
She puts her young from her, as the cats do ; 
She thinks the cuckoo must understand best. 
And so, lays her eggs in another one*8 nest." 

Pranzi could no longer restrain herself; there 
seemed to be a roaring around her like the 
fall of waters ; the blood rushed to her brain, 
and a crimson vail was drawn before her eyes. 

" What do you want with me ? " she shouted 
down, with resounding voice. 

The reader of the sentence stopped, aston- 
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ished. '^ Is this all you are fit for, to come here 
a hundredfold against a poor defenseless girl, 
who has nothing but her honor arid her good 
name ? If you have anything against me, come 
not in the dark night, and with muffled faces ; 
<;ome openly in the clear daylight, and as God 
has made you. Is there no one among you who 
has the nerve and heart for that ? Then you 
are all a set of liars and slanderers ! I put it 
on your consciences what you are doing to me ; 
and if there be no more right and justice in 
the world, then I will accuse you before our 
Lord God, and you shall answer me at the last 
day, as unrighteous judgesi" 

Up to this time, astonishment and surprise 
had kept the Haberers silent, for in the 
memory of man, no one ever before had the 
boldness to thus defy the invisible judges, and 
contemn their sentence. Franzi's words, too, 
and the manner of her appearance, were not 
without their effect on some few ; but with the 
greater number, astonishment soon gave place 
to anger, augmented by the sense of shame, 
which every one, more or less, felt stealing 
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over him. The shouting began anew, wilder, 
more appalling, and more overpowering than 
ever. 

High above the tmnnlt rang Franzi's inef- 
fectual voice. 

" Home with you ! " she cried. " Away, ye 
Bcoundrels! And if might stands for right 
with you, I too can help myself! Answer 
me satisfactorilv, or I will shoot the first one 
of you down. I will at least make sure of 
one of you." 

As if beside herself, she sprang back into 
the passage, tore down the fowling piece of 
the host from its place on the wall, and was 
about to return to the balcony ; but as she was 
in the act of cocking the gun, the host, who 
came rushing up like a madman, to put an 
end to this unheard-of occurrence, struck her 
arm from behind. Two of the men-servants 
came running after him. 

" Give me the gun," he cried, struggling 
with the resisting girl. " This too I Is it not 
audacity enough for you to defy and revile the 
Haberers ? Must you shoot them too, you ac- 
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cursed woman i Do you wish them to break 
in and bum my house to the ground, in their 
rage ? Bolt the balcony door, that those below 
may see and know that we have nothing to do 
with this worthless person I " 

While the men were doing what they had 
been ordered, the host thrust Franzi with rude 
force toward the steps, in order to drag or 
throw her down if necessary, so that he might 
avert the dreadful fate which he saw already 
threatening his house. 

" Off — down with you 1 " he panted. " Out 
of my honest house 1 "When you are outside, 
you can revile the Haberers as much as you 
please ; but you sha'n't remain here a quarter 
of an hour longer." 

It was only but too evident that, as Franzi's 
confusion and emotion increased, her usually 
clear mind became clouded. 

" What, and this too ? " she stammered, ex- 
hausted with struggling. "Must I go out? 
In the middle of the night ? And why ! Be- 
cause of this infamous mob — ^because of these 
slanderers ? No, I will not go ; you have no 
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right, landlord, to chase me like a dog out of 
the house. I am an honest servant." 

" Will you argue with me, too ? " shrieked 
the host, while the departing roar of the Ha- 
berers, who in the meantime had finished their 
business and were preparing to leave, sounded 
into the house. "Do you call yourself an 
honest servant ? You are a wicked woman, a 
bad mother, who has put away her child. The 
jail holds better people than you." 

A shrill whistle summoned the men from 
above. 

" Go to her room," he continued, " pack up 
her clothes and things in a bundle ; then come 
down and throw this wicked person out of the 
door, and her bundle after her I The Inn at 
the Cross-Roads is a decent house. No one 
can stay here on whom a Haber court has 
been held." 

To the rough fellows, who probably bore 
Franzi malice on account of her haughty dis- 
position, such an opportunity to vent their 
spite was welcome. The bundle was soon 
packed and tied. They then seized with their 
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rude hands the girl, who, overcome by the 
dreadful things that had happened to her, like 
one bereft of sense, and dreaming, suffered them 
to do as they liked. She seemed not to know 
what was going on about her. Tearing her 
disheveled hair with her hands, Franzi stag- 
gered down the steps away into the night. 
An icy north wind was blowing, which still 
bore to her ears the distant chorus of the de- 
parting Haberers. 

Snatching up her bundle, she went on with 
failing senses, and it was only the keen pene- 
trating chill of the night air that dissipated 
her faintness, and gradually brought iter to a 
consciousness of her condition. 

" Yes, where am I ? " cried she, passion- 
ately. "What has happened to me? Is all 
this true, or am I becoming crazy and imagine 
it ? No I no ! it is true ; my whole misery is 
true, or I would not have been lying here, in 
the middle of the night, in the open field ; I 
am ruined ; disgraced for life ; and he — " she 
continued, more softly, in a tone of the deepest 
agony ; " and he,, also, is among my enemies ; 
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he, too, believes it of me. He can believe it ; 
he is the leader of them all. That is the 
hardest thing of all. But shall it remain so ? 
Shall I allow this to pass unnoticed, like the 
wind, which is almost tearing me to pieces ? " 
She sprang up. " "No, I must not," said she, 
taking courage. "I must not let them op- 
press and ruin me ; they must hear me, and 
give me my good name again. And now at 
this very moment, while they are still all to- 
gether, they must do it. I am still living. I 
can still act. It is too early yet to despair." 

Quickly seizing her bundle, and arranging 
her storm-tossed hair, she cast a shawl over her 
head and shoulders, and hurried on. After a 
time, she stopped to listen to the noise, which 
was ever growing fainter in the distance.- 

" They are going to the market," she whis- 
pered to herself. " I could not overtake them 
there, they have too great a start. But they 
are following the road ; if I take the path over 
the hill and through the beech grove, I will 
intercept them. They cannot escape me ; they 
must hear me." 
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As if chased by the wind, which was now 
blowing upon her back and shoulders, she flew 
across the wooded hill, then down through the 
marshy flats, without noticing that her foot 
seldom touched firm ground, in her hasty 
flight. At last she reached the rising ground, 
and hastened, panting, along the narrow strips 
of grass which formed the boundary between 
the bare stubble fields, while at her side the 
branches of the hazel thicket rustled, and sway- 
ing, shed their withered leaves. It became 
gradually lighter, as the moon was rising ; and 
although it could not pierce through the black, 
driving storm-clouds, still an uncertain pale 
light glimmered, like twilight, through the 
night. Still occupied with her thoughts, fi'e- 
quently murmuring disconnected words in her 
excitement, she considered how she should ad- 
dress them, what words would be best, and 
most striking to oppose to the accusation. 
This caused her involuntarily to stop, less 
from excitement than from newly occurring 
thoughts. 
8,^She had run swiftly and far ; shel 
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As if chased by the wind, which was now 
blowing upon her back and shoulders, she flew 
across the wooded hill, then down through the 
marshy flats, without noticing that her foot 
seldom touched firm ground, in her hasty 
flight. At last she reached the rising ground, 
and hastened, panting, along the narrow strips 
of grass which formed the boundary between 
the bare stubble fields, while at her side the 
branches of the hazel thicket rustled, and sway- 
ing, shed their withered leaves. It became 
gradually lighter, as the moon was rising ; and 
although it could not pierce through the black, 
driving storm-clouds, still an uncertain pale 
light glimmered, like twilight, through the 
night. Still occupied with her thoughts, fi^e- 
quently murmuring disconnected words in her 
excitement, she considered how she should ad- 
dress them, what words would be best, and 
most striking to oppose to the accusation. 
This caused her involuntarily to stop, less 
from excitement than from newly occurring 
thoughts. 

She had run swiftly and far ; she had already 
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reached the last ascent of the hill. A stone 
chapel in the fields appeared to her, with its 
white walls; from there the path led down to 
the market below, and there opened the first 
view of the mountains. The little bench near 
the chapel, under the two ash-trees, which 
were now nearly stripped of their leaves, had 
not only served many devout people, but also 
many pleasure seekers, who had climbed up 
there to refresh eye and mind with the inspir- 
ing view. The door was ajar. Franzi went 
in to seek a moment's rest, to collect her 
thoughts, and to find a protection from the 
wind, which blew over the open space with re- 
doubled violence and coldness. 

She knelt at the altar and crouched before 
it. A roughly carved image of the Virgin 
stood upon it, representing her as sitting at the 
foot of the empty cross, and holding in her lap 
the body of our Saviour. 

" It will not do," she whispered to herself. 
" I cannot arrange how to address them. I 
cannot do it without betraying everything, and 
that I cannot and will not do — ^I have indeed 
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promised." She rubbed her brow as if to call 
up a helping thought; she then folded her 
hands resignedly about her weary knees, and 
looked up through the darkness at the image. 

"I think that I must endure it," she said? 
quietly. " Oh, Holy Mother above, I have so 
often taken refuge in thee. Thou, indeed, hast 
also borne much worse. Place thy hand on 
my poor heart, that I also may bear it." 

A noise of approaching steps interrupted 
her. There was also the sound as if of the 
rattling of arms. She raised herself to listen. 
A hand pressed against the door. It did not 
open, and the voice of a man was heard. 

m 

"This is provoking. The chapel stands 
open day and night through the whole year, 
and just on this day of all others it is shut. 
It would be an excellent shelter, for the wind 
really blows through bone and marrow." 

Noiselessly, Franzi groped on tip-toe to the 
entrance, in order to hear the better, and thank- 
ing the accident which had closed the door, that 
could be opened only from within. Through 
the narrow crack of the weather-shrunken 
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door, she perceived the outlines of two gens- 
d'armeSj who, muffled in their dark cloaks, 
pressed into the recess at the entrance, in order 
to find a momentary protection from the storm. 

" Luckily the delay will not be long," began 
one of them again. "If they come at all, 
they cannot be long." 

" I don't know," answered the other, " but 
it seems to me as if all this waiting were for 
nothing. .The Haberers have indeed too many 
good friends, who have certainly betrayed to 
them everything already, and they will not 
come at all." 

Franzi listened breathlessly, with ever-in- 
creasing intensity. 

" At any other time it might have been so," 
began the first again, " but this time we have 
been too sly for them. There is only a single 
man who knows of it who could betray it, and 
he will not be let loose till all is over." 

" And who is he ? " 

" The same one from whom we have learned 
everything, the rag-picker Alisi." 

" That ragamuffin ? " cried the other, con- 

7* 
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temptnoTisly. " If the information comes from 
Mm, it is not worth much. That Alisi is a regu- 
lar scamp, on whom a Haber court has already 
beenjield. The Haberers are not usually so 
stupid, and they say that only decent men and 
lads are admitted among them. I can't com- 
prehend how they would let such a fellow see 
the cards, so that he could betray anything." 

" I don't believe that either," was the answer, 
" but it is certain that he knows about it ; how 
he could have learned it, heaven only knows. 
The Brigadier-General discovered him, day 
before yesterday, at the new inn, where he had 
been for two days without going to bed, and 
was stiU intoxicated. This struck the Briga- 
dier, and he questioned him, and searched him, 
but he could get nothing connected out of him. 
Why, he had a handful of double-florins in hia 
pocket ; how could the fellow have come by so 
much money if he did not get it from the 
Haberers to do their spying. He gave no satis- 
factory answer, and made out that he was 
crazy ; and it was only when he learned that 
he was going to be imprisoned, that his tongue 
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loosened a little. He acted quite wildly, and 
wanted by all means to be let go, for he wished 
to be present ; he must see how those who had 
trampled him under foot, would be senred out. 
From his confused speech and half-words, they 
drew out that the plot was this time against 
the Herr Bailiff." 

" Infamous rabble 1 " 

" Well, this time they will get their deserts ! 
The Bailiff is not the man to be trifled with. 
He has silently ordered up the troops from the 
nearest stations, has armed the police, and 
called out the citizen guards. If they really 
dare to come, they will be permitted quietly to 
advance, till they are in the space near the 
castle, where alone they can approach in#a 
body; there they will be surrounded on all 
sides, like a mouse in a trap, or a deer in a net. 
It will only be necessary to close in upon them." 

" I am glad of it," cried the other, as he bent 
forward over the wall. " I have long had a 
grudge against these peasants, who now wish 
to play the master everywhere ; I am ready, 
if an opportunity is given, to have a stroke at 



them. But hark 1 something approaches the 
market from that direction ; something black is 
coming out of that thicket. It is they, they are 
really coming. We will go back and give the 
information." 

Franzi stood as if petrified in her place of 
concealment, until the last sound of the foot- 
steps had died away in the distance ; then she 
quickly opened the door, and stepped, breath- 
ing heavily, into the open air. On the thresh- 
old she turned around again and cried, as if 
praying, her hands folded over her heart : 

" Again I have not come in vain to thee, 
Holy Mother ; you have taken the wrath out 
of my heart, and the confusion. To-moiTow I 
will go early into the city, and if I cannot 
there, yet somewhere in the world I will find 
a place where no one knows me and my dis- 
grace, where I can conceal myself, and where 
sometime or other the happy hour will strike 
when all will be brought to light. Until then 
I will bear it patiently, as thou dost thy sad 
burden. I will, like thee, take my dead love 
in my arms, and press it to my heart ; I will 
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carry out my purpose ; I will endure what I 
have undertaken. Now I know what I have 
to do!" 

She glided crouchingly along the path that 
led beside the hedge, until she reached the 
neighborhood of a castle-like building, which 
was the residence of the Bailiff. A high wall 
surrounded it, and ran down to a ravine, to 
which the path led ; on the opposite side was 
an open country, inclosed at a little distance 
by woods and orchards. On all sides pickets 
were posted. . Over the wall the Bailiff was 
speaking to some one who had brought further 
information ; which was, that the Haberers had 
halted on the other side of the square, in order 
to administer a reproof to the rich Meister 
Staudinger, whose residence stood apart, be- 
cause he had been detected in killing and sell 
ing diseased cattle. 

" Well, I think this disorder will take place 
to-day for the last time," said the Bailiff 
" These rebels, these peace- breakers, deserve no 
forbearance. I have resolved to put an end to 
the matter, and I will carry it through even if 
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I have to proclaim martial law 1 Go, all of 
you, to your appointed places, and do exactly 
what I have ordered you." 

The tumult of the Haberers was heard more 
loudly. The Bailiff looked out of a window in 
the first story, at which the figure of a woman 
was visible, wrapped closely in furs. 

" Only listen to this infernal howling," said 
he. "These modem Vehmrichters go very 
loudly to work ; what do you say, ma mie ? " 

" That it is tedious," answered the lady ; " the 
affair is simply vulgar. Entirely without ro- 
mance. It gives me cold, and is not worth the 
influenza I might catch." She closed the win- 
dow and disappeared. 

In terror Franzi had hid in the thicket at 
the comer of the wall. She could not move 
without betraying herself by the rustling of 
the boughs. Now at last, as all went off, it 
was possible for her to pursue her way. She 
seized the branches of an overhanging white- 
thorn-bush,, without noticing the thorns which 
pierced her bleeding hands; hanging on by 
these, she succeeded in lowering hereelf down 
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into the moat, where the remains of an early 
fortification still ran along the rear of the 
castle. Following this by a circuitous way, 
she reached the outer houses of the market 
place. 

She came just at the right moment; the 
ranks of the Haberers were already moving 
down the hill. In spite of the distance and 
the dim light, she immediately detected with 
her quick eyes the object of her search. Even 
had she not known who the Habermeister was, 
his high towering form would have revealed 
him to her at once. 

He marched alone, somewhat in advance of 
the rest, while the van guard and the scouts 
were also separated by various intervals. His 
gait was not as firm and hid demeanor as 
composed as usual; he often stopped for a 
moment, like one who tries to recollect some- 
thing forgotten, and hesitated whether he 
would return to get it ; then he strode on again 
more quickly than ever, as if urged forward 
by haste and restlessness. 

The Dccurrence at the Cross-Roads had taken 
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a strong hold upon Sixt, and had greatly ex- 
cited him. Although grieved at heart, yet he 
had gone there with the firm determination to 
execute his sad office against the companion 
of his youth, for whom a remnant of his old 
affection still pleaded, however angry with 
himself on that account he might become, and 
however diligently he sought to root that ten- 
der little plant from his heart, as if it were an 
everspringing noxious weed. What should 
he now think of that which had occurred be- 
fore? How could he reconcile these two 
things: his indignant displeasure, and that 
meddling monitor which always replied to him 
gentle words of excuse ? Was it conceivable 
that any one with a sin-laden conscience could 
so meet the accuser ? Was it possible that a 
guilty person could feign so naturally the 
voice and tone of innocence, the manner of 
just indignation, and of virtuous emotion ? 
And yet it must be true. It could not be 
otherwise. The accusation was too explicit; 
the proof, in connection with the universal re- 
port, with the various indications, and also 
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with the mysterious behavior of the giri, was 
too clear and irrefutable for a reasonable doubt 
on the subject to exist. Had not his own 
brother, who, as well as himself, had been the 
companion of her youth, the playfellow of her 
childhood, had not he brought this heavy charge 
against her ? His brother, indeed, had a re- 
served disposition, very different from his own, 
which was not pleasant to him, and had es- 
tranged them from each other ; but he could 
not be so wicked, such a hypocritical villain, as 
purposely to give false testimony in regard to 
the matter, or to bring others to do so. Sooner 
or later the truth must come to light, and then 
he who had stood surety for the accusation 
with life and limb, with goods and blood, with 
honor and arms, would be obliged to b§ar the 
retribution and vengeance of the court, which 
he had misled into the condemnation of an in- 
nocent person. 

In such doubts and waverings, and still en- 
deavoring to arouse his faintly-burning anger 
into new flame, he strode along. There was 
a slight rustling in the bushes beside him, an 
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arm was raised from out the bushes, and a 
hand motioned him to stand still. 

" Stop I " was called to him, in a subdued 
tone, " go no further, Habermiester ; you are 
betrayed I " 

" Who is there ? '^ replied he. 

" Do not ask, for that makes no difference ; 
but do not go a step further. You are going 
into a trap." 

" It is unnecessary to tell your name," re- 
plied he, all his restrained and straggling anger 
flashing up in him again ; " the voice I recog- 
nize as well as yourself, even though you dis- 
guise it, but I trust it as little as yourself. Do 
you think, because you are bold enough to 
deny it, that the matter will end in that way ? 
Whoe^^er was capable of that crime, could 
also do this. What brings you again in 
my path ? I have nothing to do with you ; 
and if I am betrayed, I have no fear for 
myself, and do not wish to know it from 
you ! And if I go hence even to my death, 
1 would not turn back if I had to thank you 
for it I I will go my way by myself, and if 
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you wish to do me a favor, do not cross my 
path again." * 

The troop of Haberers came following after, 
and with them he hurried on toward the cas- 
tle, through the narrow pass. 

The bushes had closed again. She who had 
given the warning, sank down within, entirely 
unobserved. Again the same feeling came 
over her, as a few hours before, when she stood 
on the balcony of the Inn at the Cross-Roads. 
She involuntarily clasped her brow, as if she 
would seize and hold quiet the tumultuous 
thoughts and fancies which, as heralds of ap- 
proaching insanity, danced madly together 
within her brain. 

" He is right, perfectly right," murmured 
she, " to cast me from him ; and indeed I have 
not the courage to speak right out to him when 
he is so angry, and yet I cannot escape — ^I can- 
not ; that is the misfortune." 

Meanwhile the troop marched through the 
narrow pass, where the scouts had perceived 
nothing suspicious, and began to spread out 
noiselessly on the level space at the castle 
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walls. The last men were just approaching, 
when suddenly from all sides Was hailed to 
them : " Halt ! " " Back ! " and « Who goes 
there ? " Everywhere behind them dark fig- 
ures emerged, and rows of leveled gun-barrels 
gleamed against them. 

For a moment perfect silence reigned. The 
surprised troop crowded together in confusion. 

"Answer, or we fire," was again hailed. 
" Who goes there ? " 

" Kaiser Karl and the Haber court," replied 
the Meister, aloud. "Who dares challenge 
it?" 

"He who has a right!" sounded back. 
" There is no Kaiser and no Haber court in 
the land. Surrender, you peace breakers ; you 
are surrounded." 

'"We also have a right," began the Haber- 
meister again, " and one which is almost as old 
as our mountains ; and so I assert. Disperse, 
whoever you are who stand in our way I Give 
free way to the Haber court." 

He could not say more. A hot-blooded fel- 
low, to whom the parley seemed too long, by 
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accident or throngli awkwardness, pressed the 
trigger of his gun, and from among the crowd 
of Ilaberers rang out a shot at the enemy. 

Instantly, half-a-dozen guns were discharged 
by the latter. The bullets from these quick, 

^ aimless shots, went whistling through the 
leaves of the trees, but two outcries showed 
that all had not been fired without effect. The 
T3sult of the volley was decisive ; for it en- 
tirely surprised the unprepared peasants, and 
disheartened them so that it was impossible to 
di .cover the number of their opponents, or the 

• real extent of the danger. Although most of 
them were quite ready to take part in a night 
march, which seemed to them entirely free from 
danger, yet neither their courage nor inclina- 
tion went so far as to fight a regular battle in a 
dark night, with opponents probably far supe- 
rior to them, and not likely to give quarter. 
"Without awaiting the word of command or 
any signal, of their own accord, the troop, be- 
fore so confident, dispersed, and in a few min- 
utes the space toward the woods was covered 
with dark -fleeing figures ; for it was not diffi- 
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cult at the first rush, by the force of the 
shock, to break through the line of the oppo- 
nents, and to obtain a way of retreat. Behind 
the fugitives pressed on the pursuers, eagerly 
endeavoring to overtake some one of the 
wrong-doers, ere the sheltering forest received 
them. A few minutes served for the complete 
dispersal of the Haberers, and only here and 
there single shots flashed and sounded out 
through the night. 

Almost the only one who remained in his 
unsheltered position and watched the flight of 
his companions with shame and anger, was the 
Habermeister. In vain had his voice, in sup- 
pressed tones, summoned them to stop, to fall 
into ranks, and at least to preserve the honor 
of an orderly retreat. They paid no regard to 
him. His own attention and energies also had 
been fully demanded by an event in His im- 
mediate vicinity. He had taken his stand at 
one side of the level space, upon a slight eleva- 
tion, under a lofty cherry-tree, where he could 
see as well as be seen. A few paces from him 
a bullet had struck one of the fugitives, who 
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with a shrill cry sprang up, and then reeling 
and staggering, fell almost at Sixt's feet. 

"Oh, heavens I" exclaimed the Haber- 
meister. " What is that ? Indeed, that voice 
I ought to know. Forester, can that be you ? 
How came you here among the Haberers ? " 

" It is I," groaned the wounded man, while 
he raised his hands to his face streaming with 
blood. " Oh ! Oh 1 my eyes 1 I am blind. I 
am wounded to death. Oh, Sixt ! Brother, 
do not leave me." 

Sixt cast a quick glance around him. The 
armed men on all sides had turned back from 
the useless pursuit, and began to wander over 
the scene of the conflict. In a few minutes 
they would come upon him. A spasm seized 
his heart at the thought, but the die was cast, 
and he must abide by it. He could not leave 
his wounded brother thus, in the very agony 
of death. 

" Be quiet, forester," said he. " I will not 
leave you. Perhaps your wound is not so 
dangerous as you think. I will try to raise 
you on my back and carry you away." 
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" Oh, oh," lamented the wounded man, " it 
18 too late. There is no help for me now, no 
cure. I must die, brother. I feel that death 
is already drawing near." 

Irresolutely the Habermeister was bending 
down to the prostrate man, whose mind began 
to wander from the violence of the pain, when 
a woman's figure glided from behind the tree 
and pressed between them. 

"You? Tou so soon again?" exclaimed 
he, staggering backward. 

" Do not think now about who it is," an- 
swered the girl, " but try to escape ; they will 
be here in a moment ; the path down to the 
large pear-tree is still clear." 

" Shall I leave my brother in this condition i " 
asked he, still scarcely trusting his eyes. 

" I fear we can help him no more ; but I 
will do all that can be done for him. I will 
stay with him. Only make your escape before 
it is too late." 

" And is it you, again, who wish to save 
me ? " exclaimed he, painfully agitated. " Tou, 
Franzi, to-day, after all I have done to you ? " 
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" Do not be obstinate because of that, Sixt," 
answered she, hastily. " It is not on your ac- 
count that I do it, and I will certainly never 
again cross your path. I only do it on account 
of your father and mother, and of all the love 
and kindness they showed me ; but now go ! — 
go I" 

" No ! I will not go," said he, with great 
emotion. 

" Well then, stay," said she, painfully ex- 
cited ; " stay and let yourself be captured. 
Let them take you and discover the Haber- 
meister in you — in you, the Oak Farmer, Sixt, 
to whom all have looked up in such respect — 
who has been so proud of his irreproachable 
name and character. Let yourself be fettered 
like a criminal, and tried like one, and bring 
on yourself a heavy, heavy puuishment, so that 
your honest-hearted parents may turn in their 
graves from sorrow, shame, and contempt ! " 

A moment longer he wavered, while his 

flashing eyes were fixed keenly, and with an 

indescribable expression, upon the girl ; then 

quickly and firmly he seized her hand, pressed 
8 
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it in farewell, and the next moment yanished 
among the bnshes. 

It was high time for him to be gone, for 
directly afterward the pursuers began to col- 
lect in this direction. 

Franzi knelt down beside the forester, whose 
deep, labored breathing showed that the vail 
of unconsciousness was again about to fall upon 
his senses. The bullet had struck his temple, 
and piercing the skull, had destroyed both 
eyes. There was nothing that could be done 
for him, and no hope. The unfortunate man 
had not been able to forego the pleasure of 
seeing his revenge folly sated, and had se- 
cretly mingled with the Haberers at the 
Cross-Roads, and had also presumptuously 
joined in the expedition ; so retribution over- 
took him among the first that jQied. 

'' Sixt," stammered he, coming to himself, 
"where are you? Have you, too, left me, 
brother ? " 

" I am here in his place," said Franzi, gently 
and softly; but though the tone sounded so 
gentle, yet its effect upon the wounded man 
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was as if he had heard the trumpet-call of the 
judgment day. Shocked and shattered by 
pain, he strove to raise himself, but could not. 
He made a motion toward his face, as if to 
aid his sight, but his injured eyes refused their 
oflBice. 

" Who ? " exclaimed he, almost screaming. 
"Franzi? Oh, what pain this isl I die, 
I must die ; and you — ^you are the only one 
who remains with me 1 '' 

"Why should I not? Only compose your- 
self; I will try to take you away." 

" Too late," groaned he. " It is over with me 
— ^all over. I must die. Now I am sure of that. 
Oh, eternal justice 1 KetributionI Eetribu- 
tion 1 Go away from me, Franzi ; leave me 
alone; you don't know what I've done to 
you." 

" Do not worry yourself about me," said 
she, soothingly. "K you feel so wretched, 
think of yourself and of your poor soul. Pray, 
forester, pray I " 

" Pray 1 " said he, in an indistinct manner. 
" Yes, yes, pray, I have prayed so often in my 
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life, and have bo often been in earnest abont 
it. And now, now, Oh thou, my cruciiied 
Saviour — " 

He ceased ; a blood-vessel in his shattered 
head had broken, and a violent hemorrhage, 
pouring down, suffocated him. 

For a little while Franzi remained kneeling 
beside him, praying softly. " He has run his 
course," said she then, rising up. " He has no 
more need of any one in this world. I also can 
go away ; it would be best that they should find 
no one beside him, for that would put an end 
to all questionings." She stooped down, and 
picking up from the grass a dry fallen branch, 
broke it into two unequal portions, and bound 
them together in the form of a cross ; then 
she folded the dead man's arms upon his breast, 
and put the cross into his bands. ^' He has 
been gathered to his fathers unto eternity, and 
may our Lord God deal graciously with him 1 " 

She glided away. 

Beside some fragments of clothing and 
broken weapons, the authorities found nothing 
but this bloody, mangled corpse. 
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" Ourse it," muttered the Bailiff, stamping 
with passion, " such an excellent opportunity, 
and all in vain 1 I had counted certainly upon 
getting the ring-leader into my power, but, 
nevertheless, my suspicions did not deceive 
me. I know where the head of the reptile is, 
and will not rest until it is crushed." 



CHAPTER Y. 

Thb late October Bun had already mounted 
high toward noon over the Inn at the Cross- 
Roads; but upon the short, yellow grass, and 
upon the brown, seared stubble, the sparkling 
hoarfrost hung heavily ; and only on the east 
side, where the sun's rays had been acting upon 
it for a longer time, had it began to melt, and 
thaw down in brilliant drops from the dark 
branches of the fir-trees. The heavens were 
arched above in autumnal blue, clear and 
cloudless, for a keen east wind dissipated the 
vapor which was about to form into a cloud. 
In the distance, beyond the crossing of the 
road?, where an alley in the woods opened a 
clear vista, the outline of a lofty mountain 
loomed up, widely overspread with a glittering 
snow mantle ; and its blue shadows, like the 
folds of a royal robe, spread over it a vail of 
still greater richness and splendor. The late 
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autumn had given a vigorous warning, and a 
severe winter was expected soon to follow on 
its footsteps. 

Nevertheless, at the Cross-Roads it was bust- 
ling and lively again, for its location made the 
Inn a very suitable gathering -place for the 
neighboring population. Excellent roads lead- 
ing in four, directions made communication 
with it short and easy, and formed at their 
crossing a central point, easily accessible from 
the many villages and districts lying all around, 
without requiring the inhabitants of one to 
make a longer journey than those of another. 
But at this time the company had collected 
inside the house, and were crowded together in 
the public room like ants in their hills, or bees 
in their hive when preparing to swarm. 

Only one person, in spite of the coolness of 
the weather, preferred to remain out of doors, 
rather than inhale the damp, steamy air of the 
room; that was the schoolmaster of Oster- 
brunn. He strolled slowly along the garden- 
hedge and examined the tops of the apple-trees 
reaching above, and the numerous little plum- 
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trees humbly raising their heads below, and ob- 
served with regret how many fruit-buds of the 
former were nipped by the frost, and how much 
the latter needed a careful hand to free them 
from the overgrowing moss and the brown 
lichen leaves. In the course of his walk he 
came to the corner, near the steps at the en- 
trance, which was warmed by the sun, and 
protected from the wind also. He brought out 
his beer tankard, and having lighted his pipe, 
watched the smoke-rings which curled 'up into 
the pure autumn air, only to be blown away. 
At first his countenance showed his pleasure 
in this occupation, but gradually it became 
gloomy ; for to the pleasure of observing the 
rings and varied figures of the smoke-clouds, was 
soon added the perception of their perishable 
character; and thus his pipe had well-nigh 
gone out. 

An exclamation and greeting awoke him 
from this meditative mood ; the old peasant 
with the white moustache had been attending 
to his horses, and was just coming from the 
stable. 
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" God bless yon, Herr Schoolmaster ! " ex- 
claimed he, " so you are here once more, are 
yon ? Is it not too cold for you out of doors ? " 

"I have been taking a walk about the 
country," answered the schoolmaster. " In two 
days the school begins again, and I wanted 
first to look once more at all the gardens and 
trees about which I care anything, and to see 
wherein the owners may need some good ad- 
vice. There are very many little shoots that 
one ought to tie up before cold weather, or 
make an inclosure of hedge-thorn about them, 
lest during the winter the dainty hare might 
come and nibble the bark off. It seems as if 
winter would come early this year; it may 
grow cold and snow during the night." 

" Yes, yes, it is wonderful," said the peasant, 
" how things go, and how often something sud- 
denly happens which no one ever thought 
about. When I think," continued he, looking 
thoughtfully about him, " that it is not yet four 
'full weeks since we met, and were sitting beside 
each other, I can hardly believe it possible — 
yet you know, Herr Schoolmaster, it was on this 
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very same day that the forest siirvey was to 
have been held about the Westerbrunn dis- 
puted boundary. How much has happened 
since then, and how things have changed. 
Franzi has had a visit from the Haberfelders, 
to which in the meanwhile she had rendered 
herself liable. She has been hunted away from 
here with shame and disgrace, and since then 
no one knows where she has gone." 

The schoolmaster's pipe had actually grown 
cold. 

*' And is that indeed true t " said he, shak- 
ing his head. ^^ Has no one heard anything 
of her?" 

" Not an earthly word. Some think she has 
gone out of the country ; but others that she 
has made away with herself in her desperation. 
Good Heavens I that last may not be improb- 
able, for things have gone hard enough with 
her. But who would have believed it, that she 
who could behave so well, could be such a bad 
person I " ' 

" Still I do not yet believe it," said the school- 
master, thoughtfully. ^' I have already learnt 
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by experience that a wUd-stock which has been 
grafted two or three times successively, may not 
improve, and may remain a wild stock as be- 
fore ; but when once you have a tree of a good 
kind, it may be destroyed, but it cannot degener- 
ate, and all at once begin to bear wood apples." 

" Yes, yes, that you should understand best, 
Herr Schoolmaster," nodded the peasant, in 
assent. " I should rejoice if you were right ; 
but since the Haberfeld has been executed 
against her, I fear she may never get rid of 
the effect of it all her life. One is sometimes 
very much deceived in people. What a steady. 
God-fearing man Herr Forester seemed to be ! 
Who would have .thought it possible that he 
was among the Haberers, and would die under 
a hedge, without confession and absolution 1 
And that is not all yet I There was also Herr 
Staudinger, too, the stout cattle dealer, who 
always had a grudge against Franzi; and 
Alisi, the rag-picker — ^but in his case, indeed, 
it .was properly done I " 

" What is the matter with these last two ? " 
asked the schoolmaster. 
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" Do you not know that ? " exclaimed the 
old man in astonishment. "Against Herr 
Staudinger the Haberfeld has also been exe- 
cuted — the man who just a little whQe ago 
jeered at us and called us stupid peasants. 
Yes, we were not very sharp, that we let the 
flesh of cattle that had died, be chopped up 
into sausages, and ate ^t as good I The mis- 
erable fellow — but he has got his deserts, 
and is up and away I He has left his house 
and everything behind him just as they were, 
and will not venture here again all his life ! " 

" Probably what happened before, shook his 
courage ; but then, indeed, the Haberfeld has 
accomplished some good," said the school- 
master. 

The peasant laughed and scratched his head. 

" I hardly think that," said he ; "a little bit 
of fright would not have so much effect on 
him. It would require a small earthquake 1 
1 could sooner believe that the rag-picker, Alisi, 
had come to his senses again, and was behavipg 
himself, though indeed it does not look like 
that now I They have put him under bolts 
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and bars, because he has become perfectly 
crazy, and absolutely wishes to recover his 
property, which is now to be offered again at 
auction." 

" I do not see anything crazy in that." 

" Perhaps not, Herr ; but they found ever 
BO much gold on him, and he connot show 
where he got it ; but that he received it as a 
present, as he says, no one believes. They 
think he has stolen it &om some place, or has 
robbed some one; so they have taken the 
money from him and put him in prison, and 
consequently he has become perfectly crazy. 
He has been half so for some time." 

An increasing noise from the public-room 
interrupted the old man's stream of conversa- 
tion. 

" They are moving their chairs," said the 
schoolmaster ; "they seem to have finished the 
election of overseer." 

"Very likely," answered the peasant, " and 
there comes Herr Bailiff's servant to harness 
up the horses. They are actually ready. Yes, 
the "Westerbrunners probably have had an easy 
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time of it ; they have just chosen the old Kn- 
kenzeller again. The mouse gnaws no threads. 
But how will it be with us Osterbrunners ? 
You know that in eight days will come the 
election of our overseer." 

" Is that so ? I did not know it. Herr Bai- 
liff has taken care that I should have nothing 
more to do with that. He has all the minutes 
written by his secretary." 

The old man looked cautiously about him, 
and discovering no one near, continued in a 
low tone : 

" Yes, yes, Herr Bailiff does not let himself 
be called one of the strict sort to no purpose; 
but if you win not betray me, Herr School- 
master, I will tell you some news. Things will 
never again be so sure and certain with him as 
at j&rst. The report concerning the forest com- 
promise, and the Haberfeld too, has given 
great offense to the Government officials ; and 
it is said, indeed, they will send a commissioner, 
who will inquire into and examine everything 
on the spot. There he comes now," he ex- 
claimed, breaking off. ^^ He has been in a 
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great hurry to-day. I will slip into the house, 
that I may not meet him, for he does not speak 
kindly to us Osterbrunners, because of the 
deputation." 

He would have returned to the house, but 
was already too late, and had to remain where 
he was, for the Bailiff had come down the 
steps, wearing his military cap, and wrapped 
in a mantle of splendid marten fur, overwhich 
the embroidered collar of his official coat ap- 
peared. Behind him walked his secretary 
with a bundle of documents under his arm, 
and his hat on, while they were followed by 
the people of the Westerbrunn community, 
being the center of a large circle of them 
with uncovered heads. 

Just at this moment a peasant of large 
stature hurried from the road toward the 
house, with head bent down in thought so that 
he did not become aware of their presence 
until he was standing almost in 6x)nt of them ; 
and they also were so much occupied with the 
departiu-e of the great official, that they did 
not observe him. The Bailiff had come down 
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while the coachman was very basy in fastening 
the traces to the carriage. The landlord, spring- 
ing forward, had opened the carriage-door, and 
now stood near-by with submissive manner, 
holding his hat crushed under his arm. 

" Your worship has made unusual haste to- 
day," said he, with a low bow. " I shall never 
cease to regret that I am not honored beyond 
mid-day." 

" It is not proper, Herr Landlord," replied 
the Bailiff, coldly. "The court officials can- 
not stay longer than is absolutely necessary in 
a house where such dubious matters have hap- 
pened. You will have to try and make amends, 
and restore the good name of your house ; and 
you can only do this by discovering the insti- 
gator and participator in this shameful disor- 
der which has taken place at your hous§." 

" But how shall I ? " stammered the confused 
landlord. 

" That is your business, my dear fellow, not 
mine," responded the official, glancing his eye 
casually over the crowd around him. He no- 
ticed the last comer, but did not betray it by 



J 
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the slightest token, not even by the quiver of 
his eye. In a very qniet tone he continued, 
turning half round to the Westerbrunners : 
" The officer can only give an intimation to 
serve as a guide, if you choose to be guided. 
The accomplishment in these times of self-gov- 
ernment must be left to the subjects — shall I 
say, to those belonging to the State. It is 
always right and proper to be guided. You 
men of Westerbrunn will experience that, be- 
cause you have followed my intimations to you, 
and have chosen that man for overseer who 
seems to the authorities to be the most proper 
person ! You stand in the middle of the forest, 
and, so to speak, do not see beyond the trees. 
You see the roots and the trunks apparently 
sound. But the authorities stand above you, 
on an eminence, and from a distance see when 
a tree begins to grow dry at the top. I recog- 
nize some of the Osterbrunners among you. 
In eight days their turn comes to hold an elec- 
tion, and I sincerely hope they will give me 
the opportunity of bestowing on them praise 

for like good behavior. The choice of an over- 
8* 
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• 

Beer is undoubtedly one of the most important 
and decisive events in the history of the com- 
munity. An entirely irreproachable and blame- 
less character before everything else, is requisite 
in a man to whose hands, in this post of honor, 
the weal or woe, and the honor of a whole 
community are to be committed. You cer- 
tainly agree with me in this, Herr Aicher of the 
Oaks," continued he, suddenly turning to the 
new comer, as if he had then noticed him for the 
first time. " You have not been seen for some 
time — at least not lately — though that is easily 
accounted for. During that time you have 
had some sad experiences in your family, about 
which I cannot forbear condoling sincerely with 
you." 

*^ I thank you very much for your sympathy, 
Herr Baron," replied Sixt, shortly and gloom- 
ily. "My brother's death has of course 
grieved me very much." 

"Very naturally! Especially under such 
strange and mysterious circumstances I " con- 
tinued the Bailiff, in a tone of warm sympa- 
thy. "And in addition to that, all the other 
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inexplicable events I The mysterious disap- 
pearance of your foster-sister, against whom 
the crime of child-desertion has begun to be 
generally charged 1 How painfiilly all these 
things must have affected you ! I knew in- 
deed upon what intimate footing you stood 
with her ! Have you no clue to the missing 
one? " 

Everything swam before Sixt's eyes. He 
trembled with the fierce desire to repel these 
half-concealed, malicious charges, which he felt 
like the thrusts of a dagger ; but observing the 
place and circumstances, he mastered himself. 

"None," answered he, composedly, "al- 
though I have spared neither time, trouble, nor 
expense." 

" Oh ! that I believe of you without your 
affirming it," said the official again. " Be as- 
sured, too, of my most active co-operation, and 
mark in this a striking instance of how seldom 
the vaunted innovations of our day really ac- 
complish what they promise. If all the threads 
were gathered in one hand as before, it would 
be mere child's play to lift the vail which lies 
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over all these occurrences, and to find out the 
connection which undoubtedly exists between 
them. Since the fatal separation of the ad- 
ministration of justice from the executive 
power, each one exerts himself in vain in his 
own sphere. There is wanting that effective 
co-operation and mutual comprehension. But 
indeed, under the present circumstances, I ysdll 
show you how great an interest I take in such a 
man, and in such a family. I expect soon to 
show you the origin of the deserted child at 
the Manor Farm, and to assist you in making 
acquaintance with the new Habermeister, un- 
der whose administration this lovely institu- 
tion has had such a new and beautiful devel- 
opment. Probably in the eight days before 
the new election of the overseer, I may be in 
a position to give you some very interesting 
particulars concerning it." 

While speaking these last words, he had 
got into the carriage, and seated himself com- 
fortably; then he bowed again, condescend- 
ingly, touched his hat slightly, and signed 
to the coachman to drive on. Soon he was 
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whirled past the crossing, and had disappeared 
in the forest. But the peasants still stood 
there without moving, looking at each other 
in astonishment, and forgot to pnt on their 
hats, although the wind blew so coldly on 
their heads. Then gradually they recollected 
themselves, and went thoughtfully back to the 
public room. 

For a short time longer Sixt stood alone, as 
if* stunned by a thunderbolt which had fallen 
upon his head, and forgetting the purpose which 
brought him here. 

" He has undertaken it," murmured he, 
grinding his teeth. " He wishes to ruin me, 
and I see it coming ; he will not rest until he 
has accomplished his purpose I See here, Herr 
Schoolmaster," said he, in his usual manner, 
as the latter approached him, sympathizingly. 
" You come just at the right time ; you have 
often told me you had some regard for me." 

The schoolmaster grasped his hand and 
shook it. " I should think," said he, " there 
was no necessity for me to prove that to you 
for the first time now. But I am ready, if an 
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old imrBeryman's advice can be of any ser- 
vice to you. What do you need — a remedy for 
caterpillars, who eat off the leaf-crowns, and 
the buds also, or for the worm which bores 
through the rind, the bark, and the wood, 
even to the core 3 " 

" Both, both I " exclaimed Sixt ; " advise 
me how to find the remedy, and I give you my 
word the tree and its fruit shall rejoice you. 
Come with me, let us go through the forest as 
far as the mill, there my wagon awaits me ! 
At all events we will not give up as soon as 
people imagine." 



The first of November and All Saints Day 
had come, bringing with it again the annual 
festival in honor of the dead, which was prob- 
ably celebrated nowhere so universally and 
with such solemnity as in the city of Munich. 
The heavens were covered with a deep gray, as 
if they too should display the signs of mourn- 
ing. The atmosphere was calm and mild, and 
'with the dry roads, tended to increase the 
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number of those who were going in streams 
to the large church-yard — many with hearts 
full of loving thoughts, and eyes glistening 
with the reflected light of memory, but the 
most of them because the custom of the day 
required it, and because the press and crowd 
afforded as good a show and pastime as any 
other more secular festivity. The nearer the 
crowd approached the church-yard, the more 
closely was the street lined with large and 
small booths and stalls, which offered for sale 
all kinds of grave ornaments, from the smallest 
circlets made of gray moss, and ornamented 
with artificial roses, to the most gorgeous 
wreaths of flowers, which would have done 
honor to the pencil of an artist ; from stately 
memorials of stone, graven with urns, columns, 
and monuments, to the simple wooden cross, 
painted black, and with some sacred picture 
pasted on it. But within the extensive boun- 
dary walls the saddening grave-mounds and 
tombstones exhibited all the ornaments which 
thoughtful love, rich splendor, or gaudy want 
of taste oould invent. While the graves of 
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the poorer people were content if the freshly- 
raked earth were surrounded by a circle of 
evergreen, and had a motto and a cross of 
china-aster flowers, or berries of the mountain- 
ash, laid upon them ; the graves of the rich 
were transformed into gorgeous gardens, and 
many a conservatory was stripped to cover the 
abode of the dead with flowers, leafy plants, 
and rare shrubs. Around cross and stone 
clung wreaths and garlands, here formed of 
the most costly flowers, doubly rare at this 
season of the year, and almost too beautiful 
for such perishable adornment; there with 
economic intent, composed of the enduring 
immortelle, or sometimes indeed of painted 
tin, thus uniting durability with ornament. 
Among them, mourning vails and black ribbons 
fluttered and rustled, and dim lamps were 
shining through tinted glasses ; and when these 
last were wanting, you seldom failed to find 
lights and vessels of holy water, which are burnt 
and sprinkled for the consolation of those 
poor souls to whose memory this day is dedi- 
cated. Old gray-haired women and invalids, 
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nnfit for other work, were engaged in guard- 
ing the graved and ornaments daring the day, 
and in maintaining constant prayers for the 
" faithful," who had probably still to suflfer and 
do penance in the fiery torments of purgatory. 
On one side only of this large field of death, 
were there fewer tokens of the festival ; here the 
crowd of visitors passed carelessly by, and only 
occasionally the foot of some solitary person 
wandered among the half-sunken, grass-grown 
hillocks. Only here and there appeared an 
enduring memorial stone, and only upon some 
few mounds were there even half- decayed 
wooden crosses. Upon one of these a tablet 
was fastened, which proclaimed that this me- 
morial was only temporary, and should stand 
only " until the erection of a monument ; " 
but perhaps the relatives themselves had soon 
unexpectedly followed the deceased, or, healed 
by the lapse of time, had forgotten their pur- 
pose with their pain. The black tablet still 
stood there, with its promise, but the monu- 
ment was unbuilt. It was the portion of the 
grave-yard which, having been filled for many 
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years, was now destined to be dug over again, 
and to be planted with new graves. 

On one side of the path, beside some beau- 
tifully adorned graves, sat two women who 
guarded them, and mumbling diligently, told 
the black beads of the rosaries in their hands ; 
but this did not prevent their keeping an ob- 
servant eye upon all that was going on around 
them, and interspersing their devotions many 
a time with little remarks. 

" ' Give us this day our daily bread ' — See I " 
said one, " there he comes again, the stout old 
man — there he stands, by the iron railing, at 
the side entrance, and looks about him as if he 
were waiting for something." 

"He is old, indeed," replied the other, glanc- 
ing over to the entrance, " but he is not stout ; 
his clothes hang about his body as if they 
were on a clothes-prop. Who is he, and what 
does he want ? " 

"Who he is, I do not know; but he was 
here already this morning, and was examining 
all about. He was looking for some grave in 
the cholera times." 
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" Most of the graves of that time lie about 
here in this neighborhood I Goodness, how 
spitefully the man peers in here, and how he 
staggers ; he would not be very far wrong if 
he weFe looking about for some place for him- 
self soon." 

The remarks of the two old women were 
well founded ; and whoever had observed the 
man so fallen away, as he leaned against the 
iron grating in order to give a little rest to 
his weary, aching limbs, would surely have 
had difficulty in recognizing in him the robust 
Meister Staudinger, who but a few weeks be- 
fore was as sound to the core as a tree in the 
forest. But as with the tree, so a single night 
had killed the foliage with its frost, and there 
in the morning it stood with faded, withered 
leaves instead of green ones, and waiting only 
for a light breath of air to make them fall to 
the ground. That had been the night of the 
Haberfeld. The alarm had surprised him in 
his warm bed and in deep sleep, amid all his 
comforts, careless and over-confident. Terror 
had suddenly seized on him, anguish had 
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hunted him forth into the cold windy night 
with but scant covering, for he feared that the 
avengers would not be satisfied with having 
reproved and outlawed him. He saw them 
pressing up to the house, and in his confusion 
he already heard the doorfe crash as they were 
broken in, and he fled. Since that time he 
had been afflicted with excruciating pains ; 
the fright and the cold had penetrated his very 
bones, so that in a few days he was reduced to 
a skeleton. He was filled with suppressed 
rage at what had happened to him, and with 
a feeling of inability to obtain his only satis- 
faction — ^revenge. With the strength of his 
body, despite his struggles against it, his hard, 
defiant spirit gradually broke, as the snow be- 
comes soft long before the vernal sun succeeds 
in melting it. No matter how much he tried 
to hide behind the clouds of his anger, he could 
not prevent the heavens becoming clear all at 
once over him ; and although as formerly he 
still dreamed, upon his bed of suflfering, of en- 
terprises which he thought could yet be car- 
ried out ; although in the midst of his swear- 
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ing and cursing, he longed for the spring, that 
then he might find health in warm baths ; yet 
it was these very moments which forced him, in 
spite of himself, to gaze back upon the years 
which' lay behind him, which he thought were 
long ago buried, and the recollections of 
which were constantly rising in him like 
prickly weeds out of the ruins of a fallen 
building. 

Immovable and with gestures of impatient 
expectation, he was now looking down the 
little street which led to the side entrance of 
the grave-yard. He did not notice the hasty 
steps which sounded loud behind him. A 
maiden in the dress of the highlands, came 
quickly down the principal way carrying a 
little bundle, which felt not light even in the 
hands of this dweller in the mountains, who 
was now seeking the city. 

It was Franzi. She was unchanged. Over 
her pleasant face a higher color was suffused ; 
the evidence of an excitement, joyful yet not 
free from pain. Her searching eye was fixed 
intently on the half-neglected field of graves. 
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A man in a shabby jacket and coarse apron, 
an old felt hat full of holes on his gray head, 
and a shovel on his shoulder, stepped slowly 
behind her. 

"If you run so, maiden," said he, good- 
naturedly, "it won't do any good, for you 
must wait till I come up. Are you really 
in such a hurry ? " 

Without turning her gaze from the object of 
her longing, she stopped, and the grave-digger 
stepped to her side. 

" Here we are," said he, and jumping over 
the low inclosure, he strode between the hil- 
locks within. " Third section, fourth row, the 
fifteenth grave. Here, this little mound must 
be it." 

He pointed to an insignificant little hillock, 
irregularly formed of coarse gravel and earth, 
which had almost been leveled by time. Mat- 
ted weeds had fixed their roots in it; some 
long-bearded and withered rushes hung nod- 
ding over it; a blue scabiosa, the seed of which 
a bird had probably dropped among the graves 
as he nestled in the rose-bushes, waved its soli- 
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tary head as if drunk with sleep. As if im- 
pelled by a higher power, Franzi sank on both 
knees to the ground. She spoke not, she wept 
not, she held her hands before her, and bend- 
ing down, grasped the stones and earth, as if 
she wished to press them to her heart. 

" What are you doing, maiden ? " said the 
grave-digger. " If you wish to have the grave 
fixed up, it can hardly be done with your 
hands." 

Franzi remained stimned and immovable. 
He interrupted her no more, for he then saw 
in what deep anguish the girl was. He had 
heart enough to leave her alone for a while, 
and to annoy her no more. Franzi's wordless 
soliloquy was intelligible to him alone to whom 
it was addressed. 

" That will do, maiden," began the man, 
after a little while. " Compose yourself, and 
remember that what the earth has once got, it 
never gives back. Say rather what you will 
have, that it may be done at once. Do you 
wish to have the grave fixed up and adorned i " 

" Yes, yes," answered Franzi, returning to 
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herself, and rising impulsively. " The grave 
shall be fixed up and adorned as beautifully as 
can be done. I am a stranger in the city, 
grave-digger; will you be so kind as to let me 
know where I can get what we need. I will 
pay for it. I have money. It's not too much 
for me.'' 

"Don't take out your money," said the 
grave-digger, while with good-natured smile he 
observed how Franzi drew forth a red hand- 
kerchief, tied together at the four comers, and 
showed the contents rich in silver coin. " I 
have already seen that you have money. I 
noticed it when you were with the superinten- 
dent, for otherwise you would not have bought 
the grave ! And you have come just at the 
right time. In a couple of days the fifteen 
years will be out ; for every fifteen years the 
division is always changed and new graves 
made." 

" But now this is mine," cried Franzi, hastily. 
" The grave won't be disturbed now." 

" Not even by a little finger. The grave is 
yours now, girl, and you have paid dear enough 
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for it ; now you are th6 mistress of it for 
the next fifteen years, and no one can dis- 
turb it." 

" That is all right," answered Franzi ; " now 
show me where the things for adorning the 
grave can be bought, and I must also have a 
beautiful iron cross, with a gilt Christ on it, 
and with a fine inscription about the resurrec- 
tion, and the meeting again in eternity." 

" That is all to be had for money and good 
words," said the grave-digger ; " come now, my 
girl, I will show you. I am very much pleased 
that you love your dead so much, and give your 
money to do them honor ! Who is it who lies 
there in the grave ? Tou have certainly had a 
lover who was obliged to become a soldier, and 
never came home again. Yes, yes, the city 
takes many a one, and often the very handsom- 
est fellows as well as the very strongest." 

Chattering thus he strode on before her, and 
did not observe that Franzi did not follow, or 
listen to him. The two grave-watchers ob- 
served her liberality and well-filled pocket- 
handkerchief, and they did not wish to lose 
9 
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this good opportunity to make a little extra 
money. 

" Will not tlbe young lady have her grave 
watched ? '' said one of them, stepping up to 
her. " Let a poor widow earn the fee ; we will 
do it cheap, we two together, as we are here in 
the neighborhood." 

" And we also do praying as diligently as 
anybody," said the other;*" we can get refer- 
ences on that point." 

Franzi looked at both of them somewhat 
astonished ; unacquainted with the custom of 
the great city, she did not perfectly understand 
the request they had made of her. She opened 
her handkerchief, pressed a piece of money in 
the hand of each, and said, as she hastened after 
the grave-digger, " I thank you for your good 
intentions, my dear women, take that, and if 
you will include me in your prayers, I will be 
obliged to you ; but to watch and to pray at the 
grave, is a duty which I have looked forward to 
for years. I will take charge of that myself." 

She went away, and the women looked after 
her, grumbling. 
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*^ She must be a yery stingy and contrary per- 
son," exclaimed one. " Take charge of the duty 
herself! and how she looked, too, as if she knew 
all about it, and did not come from the country 
where the beetles grow I " 

" She had a whole handkerchief full of guild- 
ers," said the other, going back to her post, 
" and gives each of us a kreutzer ! Well, as 
the man, so is the root I For that we can't 
open our mouths and say a word of prayer." 

They crouched down and told their beads as 
diligently as before. 

After a while, Staudinger came hobbling 
along in the same direction* By his side 
walked a tall, stoutTellow, whose apron, stained 
with colors, showed that he was a painter; he 
bore a pole painted black, with a board on it 
of the same color. On this board was a white 
inscription in large letters. The old man was 
displeased, and scolded the journeyman in an 
angry tone. The watchers nudged each other 
with their elbows, and nodded at each other. 

" How can you be so negligent, and keep 
me waiting so long for work that was ordered," 
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exdaimed Staudinger, ^^ and leave me standing 

in the weather ahnost an hour ! It is a crying 

« 

shame I " 

" Ah, what's that I " answered the journey- 
man, sullenly. " The weather couldn't be 
finer. As the work was ordered to be done 
only to-day, it couldn't be got ready sooner." 

"But the master promised me positively 
that the tablet would be fixed and ready in an 
hour." 

" The master I " replied the journeyman, 
rudely. " He can easily promise who does 
nothing but give orders, and take in the 
money. I, as journeyman, ought to know 
better, for I have to do thcf work I One must 
wait a little while to let the color dry, other- 
wise it all runs together ! And why are you, 
Sir, in such a tremendous hurry all at once ? 
According to the date I have painted on the 
board, the woman whom it describes has al- 
ready been dead for fifteen years. As you 
haven't been in a hurry, Sir, with the tablet 
for fifteen years, I don't see what difference an 
hour or so, sooner or later, makes now." 
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Meister Staudinger answered nothing. He 
ground Mb teeth, and stepped between the rows 
of desolate graves. 

"But anyhow," growled the journeyman, 
" every one must know his own business best, 
and I meddle with nobody, but I will not let 
myself be scolded and imposed on. Where is 
the grave on which I must fix the tablet ? " 

The Meister pointed silently to the gravel 
mound with the nodding, brown rushes, and 
the solitary scabiosa. 

" We will soon fix that," said the journey- 
man ; " we can well see from the grave that no 
one has troubled himself about it. The grave 
will be astonished when it is thus honored, sud- 
denly and so late I But the ground is too hard. 
I'll just see whether I can borrow a pick or 
shovel in the neighborhood." 

He pushed the tablet with its sharpened end 
lightly into the mound, and hastened away. 
The Meister appeared to fear that it might not 
be well fixed in, and stepped up to it to drive 
it, as well as he could, more firmly into the 
ground. 
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At this moment Franzi, coming back, per- 
ceived from a distance that something was going 
on at the grave so dear to her, and hastened 
forward with stejps winged with anxiety, espe- 
cially as she conld not make out what the man 
was doing at the grave, and still less could re- 
cognize the man himself. 

When she reached the mound, the two stood 
opposite each other for the first time since 
the meeting at the Oross-Roads, driven by an 
adverse, yet divergent fate, and greatly changed. 
But the feeling of aversion with which she 
had formerly regarded him, remained the 
same. 

Meister Staudinger was the weaker. He 
well-nigh tottered, and let the tablet slip, at 
the risk of its falling down, but it merely shook 
and remained standing, sharply inclined. 

"This face," murmured he, inaudibly, 
" must I see this face again ? " 

Franzi spoke first ; she stepped in his way 
before the mound, and exclaimed : 

" What do you wish, Sir ? What are you 
doing here ? " 
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" And what right have you to ask ? " an- 
swered he. " I wish to place a beautiful mar- 
ble monument over this grave, and until it is 
ready I am going to place this tablet here." 

" But not on this grave, Sir," cried Franzi, 
hastily. " It is certainly a mistake ; the grave 
here is mine, I have bought it I " 

" Bought it ? How does that happen ?" re- 
plied Meister Staudinger. " What have you 
to do with it ? That is the grave of my daugh- 
ter." 

" Your daughter I " returned Franzi, fixing 
a staring look on him, while her words well- 
nigh died upon her lips. *'I still think it 
must be a mistake," continued she, recovering 
herself; "you must have come to the wrong 
grave." 

The Meister drew forth a ticket. " Third 
section," said he, in an uncertain tone, '^Ii the 
fourth row, the fifteenth grave." 

"That corresponds, certainly," said the 
maiden, trembling with excitement ; " but still 
it must be an error. The superintendent of 
the grave-yard told me so, having opened his 
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book and I bought it, for in this grave lies my 
mother." 

The old man reeled backward as if he had 
seen a ghost, raised his hand to his face, and 
grew deadly pale. He spoke not, but there 
rang through him a sound like a trumpet £rom 
the grave. In spite of his vailed eyes, it 
seemed to him as if the grave at his feet open- 
ed, and gave him a view into its depth, and of 
the features of the dead woman in her coffin, 
who lay moldering there ; and they were the 
features of her who stood living before him. 

In the heart of Franzi, also, a foreboding 
arose, as the rrfddy glare in the heavens 
announces the distant conflagration. "No! 
no I " whispered she, " it cannot surely be so, 
it is impossible, it must come out clearly that 
it is not so. The inscription on the tablet 
must make all plain." She stepped up to it 
and read : " To the memory of Frau Franziska 
Wall, esteemed for her honor and virtues, the 
daughter of a private gentleman — " She could 
read no further, for eye and voice failed her, 
and it was some time before she was able to 
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stammer out the words : " It corresponds ; it is 
my mother's name." 

The man had taken his hand from his face, 
and stared at the girl with wide-open eyes, 
in which light and darkness seemed to struggle 
together. 

" Tou ? " said he, in a low tone ; " then is 
this why your face has always haunted me so ? 
You — ^you were — " 

"I am the daughter of the woman," said 
Franzi, interrupting him, in a determined 
tone, " who lies buried there, nothing more. 
It is, however, a mistake, for the dead under 
there was not the daughter* of a rich private 
gentleman, but a poor woman, the wife of a 
journeyman joiner; as such, she went pain- 
ftilly through life, as such she gave me birth, 
as such she died in indigence and obscurity." 

The old man could not yet overcome his 
stupefaction. Tottering with rage and excite- 
ment, he repeated again and again the ques- 
tion, " You, my daughter's child, my grand- 
child?"; 

" It seems so," answered Franzi, who had 
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gradually recovered her self-possession. " But 

don't trouble yourself about that, Sir. I have 

no desire to claim you as my grandfather. I 

do not reproach you with having treated me 

badly, and having been always set against me. 

It is the best punishment that it was your 

own flesh and blood that you have injured out 

of mere vain arrogance. I have only to do 

with my poor mother who lies under there! 

So long as I have been my own mistress, I 

have had no other thought and no other wish 

than this, to find her out. Since then have I 

first fully experienced what it is to have no 

mother 1 For this reason I hired myself out 

as a waiter-girl in order to save my wages ; 

for this reason have I hoarded up my every 

kreutzer, until I had got together as much as I 

thought would be necessary for all the searches 

and examinations. For this reason have I 

bought this grave, that the poor bearer of the 

cross, who lies here, might have a Christian 

cross over her grave ; and for this reason that 

lying tablet shall not stand on it, for the grave 

is mine I " 
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The Meister now found Ms old inflexibility 
and defiance of the girl again. 

" We will see about that," cried he. " I will 
show you that I, as father, also have rights." 

"Eights as father?" cried Franzi; "and 
will you rest on th^t, would you rely on that, 
here at the very grave of the daughter whom 
you cast out ? " 

" She left me herself," answered Staudinger. 
" Why did not she obey my will, and why did 
she attach herself to a joiner who had nothing, 
and was nothing ? " 

" Nothing! " interrupted Franzi. " He had 
nothing but a pair of strong arms and a clear 
head; he was nothing but an honest, hard- 
working mechanic and a true man. He must 
have been this, otherwise my mother would 
not have loved him so dearly ^ that I feel in 
myself, and therefore I will allow nothing to 
be said against him any more than against my 
mother. If you should meet her hereafter in 
eternity, then you will be able to settle your 
account with her before the face of God ; but 
here in the world, you shall have nothing to 
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do with what still remains of her. Tou shall 
set no stone upon her grave ; she has already 
had enough of him who broke her heart. The 
grave is mine. Go your way and leave me 
to go mine. It is best that we two should re- 
main as far from each othec as possible." 

"And have I ever thus wished for you? '' 
answered the old man, angrily. " Yes, I do 
not deny that my heart has become soft in 
these latter days. I have been forced to think 
much on my daughter ; I have wished to come 
to a reckoning with her, and with my con- 
science. Therefore she should have had an 
outward sign of this. If it is not to be, I can 
at least settle with her, without inscription and 
monument ; but you I have not sought, and 
I will not know that I have found you ! I 
know you not, and will not know you. I 
could pardon my daughter with honor, if I 
wished ; she was an honest woman ; but you — " 

He did not finish, for Franzi stood before 
him face to face, rigid as a statue, and yet 
with the flaming countenance of an angel of 
vengeance. 
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" Speak not out, old man," cried she, with 
suppressed voice. " Speak not out what you 
now have upon your tongue. In this holy 
place, at the grave of my good, saintly mother, 
I tell you, and call her to witness in eternity, 
that I have done nothing at which I shall be 
forced to blush before her. But if it were so," 
continued she, still in a low voice, and seizing 
the old man by the arm, "if I had become 
wicked, would it have been my fault ? Upon 
whom would the responsibility fall, but on him 
who thrust his daughter into the grave, and 
his grand-daughter into the Foundling Hospi- 
tal." 

The grave-digger, coming back richly laden 
with garlands and flowers, interrupted her. 

" Here I am already, girl," cried he, from a 
distance. " I have chosen the most beautiful 
things. You will be delighted with them. 
And how we wiU arrange and adorn the 
grave 1 " 

At the same moment, the painter, too, came 
back with the shovel and pick. Staudinger 
pointed to the tablet. 
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" Take that away with you," said he, tam- 
ing to go. " It ifl of no more nse now." 

The journeyman looked after him with as- 
tonishment, while he lifted up the board. 

" He is a very mean, stingy fellow," said he, 
*' and I knew he would begrudge the money 
for the monument." 

The grave-digger set himself to the work of 
forming the grave. Before he began, Franzi 
plucked some of the rushes and the solitary 
Bcabiosa, and stuck them in her bodice. 



\ 



The solitary Manor Farm on All Souls' Day 
eve presented quite a different picture; one 
less rich in color, but still not the less darkly 
shaded. 

It was still early in the afternoon, but the 
sitting-room had already commenced to grow 
gloomy and dark ; for the smaU window, with 
its diminutive round panes, allowed little light 
to penetrate; and what did enter was faint, as 
the large linden-trees that surrounded the farm- 
house still retained many of their leaves, and 
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because the farm-house lay on the shady side 
of the mountain, where the sun set earlier by 
a few hours than it did for the rest of the 
world. It was lonely about the farm. The 
servants had all gone off after dinner to at- 
tend vespers at the far-distant parish church, 
and to visit the graves of their friends and 
relatives. The old mistress remained alone in 
the house with one girl to protect it ; but she 
was not sitting alone in the room. She had 
on that afternoon rare and unexpected com- 
pany. Sixt sat upon the bench opposite his 
aunt; and the schoolmaster, who had come 
with him, had the place of honor at the table. 
They held a long and earnest conversation 
with each other. So intent were they, that 
they did not notice how the darkness increased 
around them, and were regardless of the chan- 
ticleer on the clock, who faithfully warned 
thorn of their hourly approach to eternity. 
Sixt had taken the principal part in the con- 
versation. He had much to say concerning 
himself and others. One thing only remained 
unmentioned, which was indeed not his own 
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secret, but that of the association of which he 
was the head. 

"It cannot be otherwise, aunt," said he, end- 
ing a long discussion ; " something must be done 
in the matter ; we must do something to put 
an end to the talk and whispering, so that ap- 
pearances may not become worse than they 
already are. I have thoroughly discussed the 
matter with the schoolmaster, and he also is 
of my opinion that we tnust do everything to 
get Franzi here, however well she may be con- 
cealed, or however distant she may be. She is 
the only person who can throw light on the 
affair. If we only have her once here, she 
surely can be induced to give an answer." 

The old lady shook her head. 

" I fear," said she, " you imagine too much. 
Franzi has always been a peculiar person ; and 
if she ever gets obstinate, I scarcely think you 
will get her to speak." 

"I will hope it, however," answered Sixt. 
" It is true that she is stubborn, but she also 
has an amiable disposition. She is grateful to 
my parents for all that they have done for her ; 
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and she could not suffer us to stand in an im- 
proper light, and suffer on her account. Be- 
sides, why should she not speak ? " he continued, 
as if consoling himself, after having waited in 
vain for an answer. " What has she to fear ? 
It is true that it did seem to me for a long time, 
from what I myself saw and heard, that in- 
justice had been done her ; but again, when I 
calmly surveyed and compared everything, I 
could think so no longer ; and hard as it is for 
me, for I have always had a high opinion of 
the girl, I must say that she, and no other, is 
the mother of the child, and she and no one else 
brought it to the Manor Farm. If she sees 
that denial is of no avail, and that the whole 
world knows it, then she will confess, will tell 
who is the father, and everything will come 
straight again. She will of couree be punished ; 
but as no injury has happened to the child, the 
punishment will not be severe, I think. They 
will, indeed, be indulgent to her; for this is 
certain, that she has already suffered enough, 
and has received the severest punishment." 

" All correct," said the schoolmaster, thought- 
9* 
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fully, " if your premises are that she is really 
guilty." 

Sixt had got up, and was pacing the room. 

" Yes, yes," he said, " I know you have 
never given up that belief. There was a time 
when I, too, could have wagered a finger of my 
hand that it could not be so ; but that won't 
help anything, and you will see that I am right 
if we only once find her." 

" But if we do not find her ? " inquired the 
schoolmaster. " Ton know I have written to 
Munich, where we first supposed her to be — I 
have influential acquaintances there — but no 
one was able to discover a trace of her." 

" Because the time was too short," explained 
Sixt, " and because strangers never take much 
interest. I will go there immediately myself; 
and you may rely on it, schoolmaster, that I 
will find her out even if no other man could 1 
Besides, I must find her. I have something to 
settle with her ; she has done me a great ser- 
vice. She rescued me from a danger which was 
closing over me like a quicksand over a sink- 
ing person. I must repay her for that.* I must 
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equalize things between us. I cannot be the 
debtor of one — bnt," he continued, measuredly 
interrupting himself, " in the meantime some- 
thing must be done to stop the common talk ; 
and for that there is only one way — the child 
must go." 

" Poor dear ! '* sighed the aunt, " why must 
that be ? " 

" I have already told you, aunt," answered 
Sixt ; " for the talk will increase as long as the 
child remains with you ; because the people 
will never understand how you could have re- 
ceived the child, if you did not know who its 
parents were ; because they firmly and stub- 
bornly believe that it was pre-concerted to re- 
ceive the child into the house ; because from 
this we are all getting into evil report — espe- 
cially you and I, aunt ; for every one knows 
what store you have laid by this : that noth- 
ing could take place at the Manor Farm that 
was not free and open to God and the world." 

" And I will insist on it," said the old lady, 
resolutely. "I will, as long as 1 am able. 
And I will show the people that the mistress 
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of the Manor Farm will not, in her old days, 
lend herself as a cloak. You are right, Sixt, 
the child must go, although it will be hard for 
me. I have loved it, the poor creature ! '' 

" No harm shall happen to it 1 It shall be 
better off than thousands of such children I I 
will cause it to be taken to a place where it 
will certainly want for nothing. I have al- 
ready talked it over with the schoolmaster." 

" But it's not to go yet I " said the old lady, 
with some hesitation. " Susi will not give up 
the child. It is like second life to her." 

"It cannot depend on that," said Sixt. 
" My sister must yield, and must not prevent 
what we design as much for her good aa for 
ours." 

" Certainly, but there will be a hard strug- 
gle, Sixt. She will soon come home, and if it 
must be done, then it were better for you to 
do it before she returns — ^the poor child I " 

"A good suggestion, aunt," cried Sixt, 
eagerly ; " the matter will thus soonest be 
brought to an end. It remains now for you, 
schoolmaster, to do what you have* promised 
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me. Take my carriage ; the maid shall carry 
tite child. Drive away ; you can reach the 
railroad station in an hour, and before the last 
train leaves. Proceed to the city, and take 
the child to the place agreed on. Early to- 
morrow I myself will go to court and relate 
what we have done. I think that the affair 
will quickly stand in another light." 

This suddenly-conceived idea was quickly 
executed. The astonished girl brought the 
child, innocently sleeping in its little bed, 
packed some clothes, and forgot, in the un- 
hoped-for joy at the prospect of seeing the city, 
to ask the reason of this unexpected change. 
The old lady had the child handed to her 
again, and as on its arrival laid her hand upon 
its brow. 

" I cast thee not off, poor little one," she 
said. "I will take care of thee as I have 
promised, but I never can keep thee at the 
Manor Farm." 

The rattUng of the departing carriage soon 
died away. Aicher, standing at the window, 
silently observed the old lady, as she sat in 
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her easy-chair with folded hands, praying for 
the safety of the child thus cast off for the sec- 
ond time. 

" Sixt ! " she cried, after a time, as if she 
wished to break the breathless silence. " Where 
are you i Come here to me ! Give me your 
hand." 

He did so. 

" Sixt," said she again, " I have known you 
well, and can now tell you, as no one hears us 
but God. You know more than you say — you 
know about the rash death of your brother ; 
but I do not wish to know what was the end 
of the hypocrite, for he will have to settle that 
with his God, whom he has belied all his life. 
I ask you nothing about it, for I know you 
have a firm hand, and that you will permit 
no disgrace to come upon yourself and all of 
us." 

He responded silently to the pressure of the 
old lady's hand. Quick steps were approaching 
the door. She whispered : 

" She is coming home. It is Susi. I wish 
the storm was over I " 
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The young girl walked hastily in. She had 
scarcely taken time outside to remove her shawl 
and draw off her walking-shoes. When she 
saw her brother, she stood astonished on the 
threshold. The lamp which she carried in her 
hand cast a full light over her face and figure ; 
a pleasant change had taken place in the young 
girl ; she was still pale, but the paleness had 
lost its ghastliness, and the flush which rose at 
the unexpected meeting was like the bloonx of 
young and healthy life. Something like joy 
sparkled in her eyes, and a happy smile ap- 
peared about her lips. She saluted her brother 
with a hasty and surprised greeting, but her 
attention appeared to be fixed on something 
else. It was perceptible while she was telling 
her aunt about the churching from which she 
had just returned, and of the graves of her 
parents and cousin, which were adorned as 
beautifully as any in the church-yard of the 
parish. 

" What is little Mariele doing ? " she asked, 
as she warmed her hands at the stove. " Has 
she not longed for me ? There is a cold cut- 
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ting wind blowing outside ; I must warm my- 
self before I look after the child." 

" There is time enough," said the old lady, 
with a faltering voice. " First prepare supper 
for Sixt, and put the spare chamber to rights. 
He will stay over night with us." 

" Directly, aunt, directly. I must first look 
after the little one. She always wakes up at 
this time ; and you know, indeed, that she will 
stay with no one as she does with me." 

She hurried to her room. 

After Susi had gone to her chamber, the old 
lady turned her face sorrowfully in the direc- 
tion where the farmer was walking to and fro, 
as if she could see him, and find in his de- 
meanor rest from the care which had suddenly 
seized upon her heart. 

A wild piercing scream rang from the cham- 
ber ; then Susi came rushing out again, trem- 
bling, pale, without her cap, her hair loose 
and wildly streaming. 

" Holy Mother," she gasped, nearly swoon- 
ing, " the cradle is empty and cold. Where is 
Mariele ? What has been done with the ch ild ? " 
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"What is the matter?" exclaimed Sixt, 
with assumed cahnness. The agony of his 
sister was so unmistakable, that he was obliged 
to turn away, in order not to be affected by 
her emotion. "It is well taken care of; you 
need have no fear about the child." 

" Be not so wild, Susi, and so beside your- 
self," cried her aunt, mildly. " It is nothing. 
Come here and let me tell you." 

" Tell me nothing, nothing," cried Susi, with 
trembling limbs and rolling eyes; "nothing 
until I know- what has been done with the 
child. Speak, aunt ! have pity on me I speak 
it, and pierce my heart at once with a knife. 
Some accident has happened to the child. It 
is dead." 

" What unreasonable, crazy behavior," cried 
Sixt, angrily. " If you have learned this ex- 
aggerated manner in the city, I wish you had 
never gone there. The child lives, and is 
healthy and well ; but it is gone." 

"Gone? Out of the house?" cried Susi, 
breathing more easy, but yet oppressed again 
by a new affliction. " What does this mean, 
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dear aunt ? Did you not receive and adopt 
the child as your own ? How can it be taken 
away from the house where it belonged i " 

" I did adopt it," said the mistress of the 
Manor Farm, and I have never broken my 
word. But I could not keep it at the Manor 
Farm. There has been altogether too much 
talk about the child in the neighborhood ; we 
can stand it no longer." 

" The court is again investigating the mat- 
ter," said Sixt, confirmingly. They wish to 
discover to whom the child belongs, and who 
brought it here." 

" Talk 1 " murmured Susi, and pressed both 
hands upon her brow. " Yes, yes, what won't 
w^e do to escape people's talk. We cannot bear 
the pricks of a needle, and would rather our- 
selves thrust a dagger in our own breast. But 
that does not trouble me at all. Must the poor 
child suffer on account of malicious talk?" 
she continued, with renewed passion. " I will 
know where the child is I I will go to it, and 
stay with it. Where have you taken the 
child?" 
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**That does not concern you," answered 
Sixt, harshly. " You must be reasonable and 
compose yourself, or I, your own brother, will 
take care that you do not ruin again, by your 
inordinate folly, what I have set to rights. 
The child stays where it is, and it is enough 
for you if I tell you that it is in the best 
hands, and you must be quiet." 

" No, no, I will not," cried Susi, with ever- 
increasing excitement. "I cannot. I must 
have the child with me ; must tend and nurse 
it. Oh, it is so accustomed to me that it will 
cry itself to death if it does not see me. 
Where is the child, Sixt ? I love it so dearly, 
I cannot live without the child." 

" You must learn to do it." 

" Never, never. Think not that I exagger- 
ate. It has grown into my heart. Tear it 
not away if you do not wish me to perish 1 
Tell me where Mariele is ? Give her to me 
again ! If you really are ray brother, show it 
and have pity on me. Give me little Mariele 
again ; I must die without the child." 

She had seized the farmer's hand, and was 
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about to sink upon her knees before him. He 
tore himself angrily loose, and cried : 

" Nonsense, one does not die so easily. I 
am sure of that." 

" Is there no mercy, then ? " she wildly ex- 
claimed. " Well, if entreaty will not do, then 
I wiU demand. Where is the child, Sixt? 
Tell me — give it back to me 1 You dare not 
refose me. It is-my child; I am ite 
mother I " 

"Tour child," shrieked the farmer, and 
stood as if petrified. 

" Susi," stammered her aunt. She stood 
straight up tu front of her chair, as if impelled 
by some invisible power. 

Susi remained on her knees. Anger and in- 
dignation had disappeared with the decisive 
word. She was entirely given over to her agony, 
which streamed from her eyes in a flood of 
tears. 

" The word is spoken," she sobbed ; " the 
word which I believed would never pass my 
lips. I have spoken it. Yes, it is true 1 " 

" True ! " cried Sixt, and sank powerless on 
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the bench. " My own sister ! Oh, what dis- 
grace ! " 

The old lady, too, sank back again in the 
chair. 

"I know not how it is, but I feel so badly," 
she faltered. "I believe it is all over with 
me." 

" The city, the city," continued Susi, " is to 
blame for all. I too say, I wish I had never 
gone there I In our house there was a young 
man — a student. My brother was occupied 
the whole day with his business, and I was left 
to myself. The young man made advances to 
me, praised my beauty, and swore by all that 
was good, till he turned my head and heart. 
But one morning he disappeared secretly, 
no one knew whither. And when I, in mortal 
terror, which I dared betray to no one, inquired 
after him — when I too late asked about his 
origin and his home — ^then — " 

" Well? " cried Sixt, in breathless suspense, 
as she paused a moment, struggling with her 
faintness. 

"Then — then I learned that he could be 
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found nowhere — that he was an adventnrer, 
who, under an assumed name, had come to 
the city." 

'^ And that too I " moaned Sixt, clasping his 
brow. " Oh my head, my head ! " 

The old lady could only sob in her arm- 
chair. 

"No one," continued Susi, arousing herself; 
" no one knew my secret and my shame. No 
one but a woman who lived in the back build- 
ing, and supported herself by sewing, by go- 
ing on errands for the people in the house, 
and by pawnbroking. My betrayer lived with 
her. Impelled by self-interest she allowed 
and furthered our meetings. In my despair I 
threatened suicide. To escape the punighment, 
she was obliged to assist me further. She re- 
ceived my child. To conceal its existence she 
took another child to nurse and board. It was 
to serve as a cloak for mine ; and as she in her 
retired dwelling nursed and showed the child 
intrusted to her, no one suspected that she was 
concealing a second." 

" Horrible I " cried Sixt. " What an abyss 
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of depravity. And my own sister, too, at the 
bottom of the abyss." 

"At the very lowest depth," cried Susi, pain- 
fully. " Oh, how I struggled, how I suffered 
while alone with myself and the consciousness 
of ray crime ; consumed by an ardent longing 
for the unhappy creature to which I had given 
life, and yet without the courage, by confessing 
my shame, to take it openly to me ; tortured 
by the ever-increasing demands of my accom- 
plice, and yet bound to her by the impossibility 
of any other expedient ; the constant vacilla- 
tion between hope and fear ; the change from 
ecstacy when I could be with my child, to 
despair when I was obliged to leave it, at 
last overcame my strength. I became sick, 
and when I recovered, the first thing I 
learned was the determination of my brother 
to leave the city, and return to the country. 
I know not how I tore myself away, how 
I pacified my accomplice, and deceived her 
by fair hopes. I was in a state of tumult 
and frenzy. Half dying, I left the city; 
and my agony would certainly have killed 
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me, had not heaven sent me an angel — 
Franzi." 

" Franzi I " cried Sixt, and sprang up. " Oh 
God I what do you remind me of ? And of 
her, of that unfortunate girl, I am just thinking 
for the first time." 

" She came to me full of love, and met me 
with all her old kindness," said Susi, softly 
weeping. "For the first time I met, in the 
trusted companion of my youth, a mild, benevo- 
lent disposition. I was not able to keep my se- 
cret from her. In her solitary chamber I cast 
mysell* on my knees before her, and confessed 
everything to her. She did not scold me. She 
did not talk or ask much, but she gave me her 
hand, and said, ^ I will help you, Susi ; I know 
what it is to have no mother ; the poor little 
child shall not grow up so ; it shall be with you ; 
the dear God will certainly show me a way so 
that you may have the child with you, and the 
secret remain concealed.' And she honestly 
kept what she promised. She went into the 
city, and took the child from the woman, who 
was rejoiced to be rid of the secret and of her 
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anxiety. In order that no one might see her 
with the child, she concealed herself in the bag- 
gage-car behind the barrels and boxes, and then 
carried it to the Manor Farm. She took the 
child to its own mother. That is all I have to 
feay ; now do with me what yon will, I will 
bear it. Ruin me, brother, if I deserve it, but 
take care of my dear, dear child, or give it back 
to me if you can pardon me." 

" Pardon you ! " cried the old lady, who 
vainly sougbt to raise herself in her chair. 
" Never 1 " she shrieked, as the chanticleer 
on the clock again warned them of eternity. 
" Never to all eternity. Tour child I will 
take back. I will not make it suffer for your 
baseness, will not punish it instead of you; 
but I know you no more, and I wish to know 
nothing hereafter of you. You shall hear no 
more of me, and never pass as my — " 

She did not finish. Swooning away like one 
dying, she sank back in the chair. 

" Pardon ? " cried Sixt, advancing, and jerk- 
ing the girl up from her knees. " Do you 

know all you are to blame for ? Franzi has 
10 
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been innocently brought by you into shame and 
disgrace . Tour own brother has accused her 
falsely, and she has been unjustly condemned 
— she whom I have so much to thank for, who 
appears to me in person like a good spirit, and 
my guardian angel. Pray, sister, pray to God 
to pardon you. But I — ^I cannot." 

He rushed out into the night, unconcerned 
about those whom he left almost lifeless behind 
him. There was no more silent house on the 
whole mountain than that of the Manor Farm. 



CHAPTER VI. 

WnjTKE had fully set in among the moun- 
tains. 

Looking down the narrow village street of 
Osterbrunn, you would perceive nothing but 
the white, newly fallen-snow, which, spreading 
around on all sides, concealed everything like 
an enormous mantle, and yet clung closely to 
all objects, so that their indistinct outlines 
could be recognized. . The roofs of the houses 
were changed into hillocks, beneath which the 
brown, wooden walls looked out somberly, be- 
traying what a wretched shelter they were 
against storm, frost, and winter. Along the 
eave glistened icicles of all shapes and sizes, 
like an artistic cornice which had been design- 
edly placed there ; and where along the street 
the spouts gaped with dragon mouths at each 
other, their fantastic heads were adorned with 
still more fantastic beards of ice, which hung 
down in long, stiff crystals. The spout of the 
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village spring was crowned with a high cap ; 
and the large linden-tree, under the shade of 
which the little stream was wont to gush out 
so freshly, had each bough covered with snow 
like a protecting sleeve, and stood as stiff and 
grave as if it were mourning over the young 
life beneath it ; which now, as if pining away, 
trickled down drop by drop upon the accumu- 
lated heap of ice. Further on, at the end of 
the street, beyond the snow-covered hill, and 
through the bare tree-tops of the gardens, the 
mountains towered up like the ice giants of 
fable, their summits splendid with the reflected 
light of the sun, which was just about to finish 
its short winter afternoon's course. Nothing 
was moving in the wide, white lanliscape, but 
here and there an astonished flock of sparrows 
who knew not where to find their usual rich 
nourishment, or a raven which flew with shin- 
ing plumage croaking over the village. All 
other life had withdrawn in-doors, and (50uld be 
observed in the regularly alternating strokes 
which sounded sharply and loudly from the 
threshing floor of the sheds and barns. 
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The round, projecting bow-window of the 
Osterbrunn Inn offered an agreeable place for 
the observation of the winter picture. A more 
sheltered and comfortable one could hardly be 
imagined. The room was empty, but in the 
bow-window old Grubhofer sat, astride of a 
three-legged chair, twisting his white mous- 
tache, or looking out into the winter evening, 
with a glowing short pipe in his hands, which 
were crossed over the back of the chair. He 
often spoke a few words intended for the host- 
ess, who had fallen asleep beside the large green- 
tiled stove, and which were so little regarded 
by her that he did not seemingly expect them 
answered. 

" The sun is setting quite red," he said, 
" and the brook is roaring ; the cold is grow- 
ing apace, as is often remarked upon St. Mar- 
tin's Day. I must be stirring, or I will freeze 
fast before I get down to the mine. But look, 
there is some one coming around the school- 
house. Who can it be? He will have to 
wade through the snow, for there is no path 
shoveled yet. It seems to me as if he was 
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coming toward the inn, and will keep me com- 
pany. K 80, 1 will stand another tankard. It 
is really so ! " he cried more londly, and rat- 
tled the lid of his tankard so that he aroosed 
the hostess out of her half sleep. " Fill up, 
hostess. That is no other than the overseer of 
Westerbrunn, old Finkenzeller. What can 
he be seeking so late at Osterbrunn } " 

While the old man arose, and in his curiosity 
went to the door, Finkenzeller was already on 
the threshold, stamping the snow from his feet, 
and looking astonished into the room. 

"Well, how can this be?" said he, as he 
shook the hoarfrost from his hair and beard. 
" I have run over here in the twilight, all the 
way from Westerbrunn, thinking I should find 
the whole room full of people ; and in the 
meantime it is quite empty. Grubhofer only 
is perched up here in the large room like a 
withered kernel in its shell. Am I wrong? 
Does not the choice of overseer take place in 
Osterbrunn to-day ? " 

The hostess came with the tankards up the 
steps from the cellar. 
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"What do you mean, Finkenzeller ? " she 
said. " Do you think that I have stolen my 
wood, that you remain standing there in the 
middle of the open door, and keep on talk- 
ing. You let so much cold into the room 
that I will have to put a whole forest into the 
stove." 

" It is no wonder if I remain quite petrified," 
said Finkenzeller, as he entered and closed the 
door behind him, with playful carefulness. 
" This is as good as a miracle. I imagined 
you would have to keep doors and windows 
open on account of the crowd, so that fresh 
air might get into the room ; instead of that, 
it is as empty here as in Jacob's barn. You 
need not get angry on my account, hostess. 
When I come here again, I will bring a cloak- 
full of heat from home, so that we may be 
even. I am only rejoiced that there is a Chris- 
tian here wlio can tell a man something. 
Grubhofer, you old rebel, come here and help 
me out of my dream. Is not to-day the day 
of the choice for overseer? " 

" It's all over, old fellow," answered the old 
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man, with a sly, pleased smile ; ^^ eveiythiiig is 
settled — ^it's all over." 

"Settled? Over? But how? that is the 
important matter. I had no rest at home. I 
could not wait until it was brought to-morrow 
by the post. I had to know it to-day, for you 
know what store I place in him whom I 
mean ; and when I think of what a whisper- 
ing there has been going on lately, my head 
gets quite hot. Well, show your colors ; who 
is overseer of Osterbrunn ? Must I swear, or 
may I hurrah ? " 

" You may," laughed the old man, " if 
nothing has happened to your wind-pipes. 
No other man is overseer of Osterbrunn than 
he whom you mean." 

" Hurrah I " cried Finkenzeller, striking the 
table, and with a voice as fresh and loud as if 
he had been a careless youth, who, having gone 
out in the forest, shouts down fi'om a moun- 
tain cliff to the hut below. " Well done, ye 
Osterbrunners I It was a sensible act in you, 
that you had a spirit not to be bribed. I 
have always said that Sixt of the Oak Farm 
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is a whole-hearted and honest lad, and that 
there is not a word of truth in the whole 
report 1 " 

The old man again made a sly face, and was 
much occupied with his moustache. 

" Well, well," said he, " as far as concerns 
the spirit, we wiU not make ourselves out bet- 
ter than we are. No one of us exactly be- 
lieved all that stuff, but you know how it goes 
with such an affair. No matter how fine the 
rain is, if it does not cease to fall, it will at 
last soak through the thickest foliage. Some- 
thing, however, will always adhere, no matter 
how strongly you may oppose it. His worship, 
the Bailiff, moreover, did not cease to stir up 
the wasp's nest, and I would not like to have 
answered for the consequences if Sixt had not 
come in himself, and spoken." 

" But how ? only tell it," urged Finkenzeller, 
as both seated themselves in the recess, through 
the window of which the cold evening light 
was glimmering in even more faintly. 

"It was quickly done," said Grubhofer, 
" and can be as quickly told. The men of the 
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district were all there, except one, the most im- 
portant of all — Sixt of the Oaks. That suited 
his worship very well. He then made a dis- 
course concerning the important dignity of the 
overseer of the district. He must be a man with- 
out blemish, and he recommended and extolled 
the old cooper as an honest and Christian man, 
a relic of the old times, and one whom we 
ought to select — ^that we could nowhere get a 
better overseer. The cooper, who is nearly 
seventy years of age, stoutly opposed it, and 
said that he really never in his lifetime suc- 
ceeded in reading and writing. All .was of 
no avail, the Bailiff had already ordered the 
voting to begin. All at once the door opened, 
and the farmer of the Oaks came in." 

" The fine fellow I " said Finkenzeller, and 
forgot to cany the tankard, the lid of which 
he had raised, to his mouth. 

" You know what an air of authority he can 
assume," the old man continued ; "just like a 
lord or a man from the city ; and so he came 
in and said, ' God save you, neighbors all ; do 
not be hard on me because I come late, and 
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because I stop yonr proceedings ; but I have 
something to tell you.' 

" ' Something to tell,' said his worship, who 
made a face like a field full of devils. ' These 
good people are assembled here now to choose 
an overseer, and not to listen to your tales. 
Such foreign matters do not belong to the 
transactions of the office.' But Sixt would 
not be put off, and taking a position in the 
middle of the room, said, ' The story which I 
have to tell, has also something to do with 
the community's choice. You yourself, Herr 
Baron, lately said that you would make every 
exertion so that you could announce to us at 
our next meeting the parentage of the child 
which was exposed at my aunt's at the Manor 
Farm, and who had brought the child there. 
The matter must therefore have something to 
do with the conmmnity 's choice.' His worship 
once more attempted to speak against it, and 
said that these were family matters which did 
not concern the community in the least. But 
the peasants had become restive, and said that 
they would hear Sixt before they made their 
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Belection, and he then straightway began to 
tell his story." 

" But what next ? Let me know at once." 
" What else than that he now disclosed who 
was the mother of the child, and who had ex- 
posed it at the Manor Farm. * It is truly a 
hard punishment,' he said, ^to have to say 
this, and have to strike one's self in the face ; 
but when it becomes necessary to assist an in- 
nocent person who is suffering on account of 
it, you must then speak ; to be silent would be 
a greater disgrace still.' He then related that 
Susi, his own sister, had assured him that she 
had been betrayed by a stranger in the city, 
that she was the mother of the child ; and not 
having the courage to confess it, and yet not 
being able to live without the child, Franzi 
had come to her assistance, had secretly taken 
it from the city, and had carried it to the 
Manor Farm." 

" The mother tlien caused her own child to 
be exposed as a stranger's before her own door," 
exclaimed Finkenzeller, astonished. "What 
don't you live to see in the world if you get 
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old enough 1 Then Susi is the mother of it. 
How everything agrees. It was on that ac- 
count, then, that she looked like one with a 
bad conscience in famine time! But that 
Franzi is a noble, courageous lass 1 How 
could all this have happened to herl And 
what she must have endured ! And she has 
endured it, and had only to open her mouth 
and speak a single word. I feel as if I could 
hurrah again for joy, that there are such peo- 
ple left in the world. But such a pearl I can- 
not pass over. Early to-morrow I will hitch 
up my Swiss wagon and fetch Franzi home as 
my wife, even if I have to drive up and down 
the whole land for her." 

" Yes, if we only knew where she is," an- 
swered Grubhofer, thoughtftdly. "There is 
one, perhaps, who would get ahead of you; for 
Sixt thinks of nothing else but how to find 
her, and how to make amends for what she 
has innocently suffered on account of his sis- 
ter. But this is juBt the difficulty, that she 
can be found nowhere ; and if she is not soon 
found, I know not how the story will end. It 
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seems to me that he takes it to heart, and is 
losing all his flesh.'' 

"We will assist in the search! Bnt how 
was it with his worship the Bailiff} What 
did he say to the story? " 

" That you may imagine," cried Grtibhofer, 
laughingly. " He turned all colors from vexa- 
tion. But what could he do? He showed 
his teeth like the fox for whom the grapes 
hung too high. But he went up to the farmer 
of the Oaks, and patting him on the shoulder, 
said, " That does you credit, Aicher ; that you 
tell everything yourself openly and candidly. 
It is a sign that the truth and integrity of the 
old time has not died out yet, at least in the 
mountains.' " 

" I can imagine that after this no more per- 
suasion was used in the selection." 

" Of course, the overseer was chosen before 
you could turn your hand ; and if there had 
been fifty ballots, no one else would have been 
on them than Aicher of the Oaks." 

" That is the cause, then, of their breaking up 
so soon. But did the Bailiff leave as quickly ? " 
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"He left before the peasants, who had to 
talk a little before they went. He did not 
even wait for the result, and told the secretary 
that he should prepare the record and follow 
him ; and for this he had a good excuse. An 
express arrived from the oflSce bringing him 
important news. The rag-picker, Alise, whom 
they had kept all this time in prison, in order 
to make him divulge what had occurred at 
the last Haber court, and the name of the Ha- 
bermeister, had broken the bars of his prison 
and escaped." 

" They have been severe on the poor devil. 
They ought to leave him alone. They say he 
has become quite crazy since he has been in 
jaU." 

"That was not all; the second piece of 
news was of still greater importance. You 
must know, Finkewzeller, that there has been a 
report for some time that the Government at 
the capital has not been satisfied with his 
worship on account of the report on the Forest 
proceedings and on account of the Haber 
court, and various other matters. They are go- 
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ing to send a commissioner to investigate and 
examine everything on the spot" 

" I have already heard something to that 
effect." 

" WeU, then, the rag-picker had gone, and 
the commissioner had arrived ; that was the 
second piece of news." 

" This comes jnst at the right time," said 
Finkewzeller, emptying his tankard ; " we will 
ha&ten to get on. I wiU bestir myself to 
catch the Westerbrunners together, and im- 
part the news to them. It is already quite 
dark outside, and if the snow did not shine, 
we would have to feel our way with our 
hands." 

"It is not so dangerous," said Grubhofor, 
while he arose at the same time and wiped the 
frosted window panes, in order to be able to 
look out into the night. "It will soon be 
light when the moon rises." 

" The moon ? " laughed Finkewzeller. " K 
we wait for it, it would be a little late. It 
does not rise before midnight." 

" Why not ? " cried Grubhofer again. " Over 
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yonder, between the houses, beyond the strip 
of woods, it already rises quite light." 

"Truly," said the other one, coming up, 
" but that is not the light of the moon, Grub- 
hofer ; it is too broad and flickering for that." 

"You are right, Finkenzeller," cried Grub- 
hofer, hastily, " that is a fire. Something is 
burning there ! But what can it be? I think 
it is in the direction of Mirsbach." 

" And I think we ought to hurry," said Fin- 
kenzeller. " Let us follow the light, and we 
will soon see where the fire is, and can help to 
extinguish it a little. Don't you agree, old 
rebel?" 

They hurried away. There was a noise in 
the village ; you could hear voices and the 
striking of a bell which served as the usual fire 
alarm. The clanging strokes sounded fearfully 
through the night. The nodding hostess, 
startled out of her slumber, ran to the window 
and beheld the fire, which every moment flared 
up more brightly and broadly over the dark fir- 
trees, and was reflected far away over the ex- 
panse of snow. 
10* 
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" A sad misfortune," she murmured, cross- 
ing her brow and breast. ** Doubly hard in 
this cold weather, no matter whom it strikes." 

She then went to her little closet in the 
wall, in which were kept the tankards and 
glasses, and brought out a beautiful wreathed 
red wax taper. She lighted it and placed it 
upon a little household altar in front of a 
carved image of a saint, clad in the armor of 
a Roman warrior, a red banner in one hand, 
and with the other pouring water from a ves- 
sel over a house at his feet, from the windows 
of which the carved and painted flames burst 
out fearfully. She seated herself quietly be-r 
fore it, and prayed to St. Floranus that he 
would protect her house and premises from a 
like visitation. 

Both men hastened as fast as the deep snow 
would allow them on their pathless course 
toward the- light, exhausting themselves with 
conjectures as to where the fire could have 
broken out. From all sides dark figures came 
running over the snow. The inmates hurried 
out of each house they passed, to help their 
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unfortunate neighbor as much as possible. 
Some went by upon half-hamessed horses, in 
order to carry intelligence of the mishap to the 
more remote quarters to which the alarm of 
fire would not reach. Past these hurrying 
people, rushed a team' of four completely har- 
nessed horses, with a rider upon the leader, who 
urged them on as if in flight toward the village. 

"Ah, ha!" said one of the men, "the new 
overseer shows himself already. Was that not 
Aicher rushing by so ? " 

" Certainly," cried Grubhofer, holding up 
a little in his fatiguing run through the snow. 
" He has seen the fire from his farm, and has 
straightway hit the nail on the head. He 
drives into the village to get the fire-engines ; 
and as heretofore almost an hour has always 
been lost before they could determine whose 
turn it was to furnish the team, and before it 
could be properly harnessed, he • has brought 
his own horses with him." 

" I have thought from the very beginning," 
said Finkenzeller, as he hurried on again, 
"the fire must be either in a wood hut or soli- 
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tary house ; for it does not lie in the direction 
of any settlement, and is so high up that you 
can see the flames. You will come to my con- 
clusion that it is nothing else than the little 
place beyond the heights of Mangfall, in the 
comer of the Eautinger forest." 

" That is the same that once belonged to the 
rag-picker," answere^ the other. *' It is proba- 
bly the direction, but it is very deceptive by 
night. The place is empty, no one is living 
there, and it is to be sold at auction to-morrow. 
But how could the fire break out there? " 

The two hastening men just then turned the 
comer of the forest which had before inter- 
mpted their yiew, and Btood at a short dlBtance 
from the flaming building. 

" Finkenzeller is right,' said Gnibhofer, " it 
is really the rag-picker's place. But how could 
the fire break out there? Some incendiary 
must have set it on fire." 

" Or perhaps the crazy rag-picker has done 
it himself in desperation," cried Finkenzeller. 
" If it is true that he has escaped from prison, 
it is not improbable." 
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They already approached the place of the 
fire. The little estate lay pleasantly in an open 
meadow, which, surrounded on three sides by 
the woods, sloped away on the fourth to the 
steep ravine through which the Mangfall 
foamed between rugged rocks and narrow 
heights. The flames had already seized upon 
the whole house and the out-buildings, and 
arose in high columns and broad sheets into the 
dark sky; now sinking, now bursting forth 
more powerfully again, as a newly-reached 
rafter, or a forgotten heap of fodder or straw 
gave it fresh nourishment ; crackling and scat- 
tering sparks, which outshone the light of the 
Btars, and shed an unnatural redness over the 
whole region. It lighted up the black snow-be- 
decked fir-trees on all sides, and a few leafless 
beech-trees scattered around, which, like a troop 
of dark watchers, had long faithfully guarded 
the farm, and now, horror stricken, saw it 
laid in ruins. A deep and awful silencje 
reigned over the whole, neighborhood; you 
heard no cries or lamentations of those whose 
little all was being destroyed, and who in their 
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solitude called in vain for help. Those who 
were to make outcry and alarm, would come 
first from a distance. Lonely, solemn, like a 
gigantic flame of sacrifice, the unchained ele- 
ment fulfilled its office. 

" There won't be much to extinguish and 
save there," cried Finkenzeller, as he came 
with his companion before the burning house. 
" The old timbers burn like a bundle of shav- 
ings. It is well there is not much in there 
except the lumber of old chairs and tables, so 
there can be no damage done. The stone and 
wood could not be used again ; and as the house 
lies so apart, and the fire cannot spread any 
further, it were indeed best to let the whole 
rubbish bum up quietly." 

One of the men had approached as near the 
building as the shower of sparks from the roof 
and the threatening fall of the burning rafters 
would allow. Just then Sixt came dashing 
along at a furious pace, with his four-horse 
team drawing a large sled, upon which was the 
fire-engine, and which he at once put to work. 

"Holy Mother I" exclaimed the horrified 
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man, springing back from tlie closed window- 
shutters on the ground floor, which he had ap- 
proached, " this is horrible indeed ; it seemed 
as if something were moving in the room — as 
if I heard a man's voice." 

No one had heard anything, and they were 
all about to agree in pronouncing it a delusion, 
when the words stuck in their throats, their 
breath ceased, and their hair bristled with hor- 
ror. From the lower room of the flaming house 
a man's half- stifled yell, or cry of anguish, 
penetrated clearly and undeniably. The smoke 
poured out of the cracks between the shutters, 
and the fire from above seemed to have burst 
through the ceiling. 

Horror-stricken voices in wild confusion 
shouted out, " Bring a beam here I a fire hook 1 
Batter in the shutters, there is some one in the 
house ! " The men who had come with the 
engine hastily dragged some poles there, and 
they were soon driven with great force against 
the window shutters, so that the old wood- 
work quickly fell to pieces. 

The smoke poured out more densely, but 
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they now became aware of a new obstacle to 
their entrance : the windows were grated with 
strong iron bars. " Go on I " is again shouted 
oat. ^' Seize the bars with the hooks ! Tear 
them out I " The window panes rattled, the 
wooden frames cracked where they were set 
into the walls, while louder, terribly louder, 
sounded the yell of agony. 

When the window shutters were all torn 
away, the confined smoke found an escape in 
all directions, and the wind blew it away, 
kindling the fire into a flame. A light blaze 
flashed up in the room, until this moment so 
darkened. Sixt was the first to spring forward 
and look in to see who was in the house, and « 

how to help him.  

'' It is the rag-picker I " he exclaimed, stagger- 
ing back, and clasping his hands over his eyes, 
blinded by the heat and smoke. " He is lying 
on the floor stupefied by the smoke, as it 
seems, but on the table is lying a whole pile 
of silver." 

" The rag-picker I " ran from one to another. 
" How did he get in there ? If he is in there, 
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then no other than he set it on fire. We ought 
just to let him bum up with it, the rascal." 

" Surely not, neighbors," Sixt said, drown- 
ing the noise with commanding voice ; " even 
if he be a good-for-nothing fellow, yet he is a 
man, and is in danger ; and no one who has a 
true heart in his body would let a fellow-crea- 
ture remain so. Let us find some way that 
we may get him out of the trap in which he 
appears to have shut himself up. Lay hold 
quick I lend a hand, whoever has a heart in his 
body I " 

His words and manner again verified the 
oft-proven result. They submitted to these 
directions, because they had in themselves 
something really commanding; no further 
opposition was heard, every objection was 
silenced, and with renewed activity they all set 
to work again. While some fastened the 
hooks to the bars and strove to tear out the 
iron grating, others endeavored with beams to 
force out the whole window casement, while a 
third party used a heavy trunk of a trefe as a 
battering-ram to burst in the door. It was all 
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in vain ; the stout, firmly-made door resisted 
the most violent blows, and was evidently 
barricaded from within. The rag-picker had 
fastened himself in, and was now caught in 
his own trap. 

This supposition was indeed well founded. 
The confinement in prison and the constant 
brooding solitude had increased the distraction 
in the unfortunate man's heated brain. He 
lived under a stupid delusion ; and as in an ex- 
piring grate one last red spark still glimmers, 
so in him one idea alone continued to glow — 
to escape in time to recover his former prop- 
erty. As has been related, this property, 
which the owner subsequent to Alisi had not 
been able to retain, was again offered at auc- 
tion, that the true though insignificant value 
might be obtained ; but during the day no one 
appeared to offer a suflScient price, and it had 
been advertised at auction sale a second time, 
and was then to be knocked down to some one 
even at the very smallest bid. The fatal day 
was drawing nearer and nearer ; and that all 
hope of ever again possessing the property 
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might not be at once and for ever de- 
stroyed, it was necessary for him to be at lib- 
erty within the next few days, and this thought 
urged him on unceasingly like a red-hot goad. 
Whether he could, however, get the property, 
whether the authorities would allow him to 
enter into possession of it, whether the sum 
that remained after what had been taken from 
him would be enough ; all that he neither 
thought of nor considered ; he had done all 
that was necessary, if he could only once leave 
the prison walls behind him. 

With an old nail pulled with difficulty from 
the floor, he began to dig into the wall where 
the single window of his cell was built in, and 
after days and nights of unspeakable labor, 
actually succeeded in so loosening the windo v- 
frame, that though it appeared securely fixed, 
it was yet merely set in. No one had observed 
the weary work which had occupied him for 
weeks, because the warden was always satisfied 
with a mere glance through the room, consid- 
ering his escape impossible. The walls were 
secure ; the iron-studded door was impenetra- 
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ble ; and the window was built 80 higli that 
a person standing on tiptoe and stretching up 
his arms could barely reach it with the ends of 
his fingers. But the strength of the prisoner's 
delusion had made the impossible possible to 
him ; the fever in his brain had so steeled his 
muscles, that by pressing his knees against the 
wall, he was able to climb up like a gynmast, 
and to hold on until his long work was complete. 
The day before the auction he had succeeded 
BO far. The woollen bed-clothes, torn in strips 
and tied together, afforded a sure and easy 
means of letting himself down on the wall 
outside, and thence with no very dangerous 
leap to reach the ditch, which was unguarded, 
and where, especially at night and in the snow 
which was then falling, he need no longer fear 
discovery. Quick as the wind driving the 
snow-flakes, he flew across the meadows and 
fields, and in his hurried flight made but one 
halt, at a comer of the forest where a little 
brook crept along under the wUlows, where in 
a hollow tree he had hidden a portion of the 
money. 
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With a subdued cry he pressed close to his 
heart the money-bag in his jacket pocket, and 
ran with redoubled speed until he arrived at 
the desired goal. The door of the house was 
closed, but being perfectly familiar with the 
place, near the stable he broke out a board 
close to the ground, and crawling through like 
a snake, forced himself into the deserted space 
within. He groped his way through stable, 
kitchen, and passage, up to the sitting-room, 
and was rejoiced to find on the stove, where it 
used to lie, the remnants of a tinder-box, from 
which he succeeded in producing some sparks. 
A bundle of neglected shavings served to illu- 
minate the familiar room, once so dear to him. 
By the dim, uncertain light he liurried about 
the room, handling with childish delight all 
the objects and trifles which were still there ; 
as part of the house and belonging to it, they 
had remained in it, and thus had passed from 
hand to hand. There was the old table, and 
set into the wall above it the crucifix, and long 
withered branches of the round-leafed willow 
and thorp-tree, covered with dust, and the 
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little vessel for holy water at the door, and the 
large stove with its round, deeply-graven tiles. 
Smilingly he patted this, and began in a half- 
audible voice to talk with it as with an old 
acquaintance. 

" Are you cold, old comrade ? " said he. " I 
am no better off; but we will soon cure that. 
I will kindle a fire in you, so that you will 
roar again. If my wife comes with the boy, 
she will be nearly frozen ; then she shall find 
a warm room." 

Hurrying out, he soon found a faggot of 
sticks and some old pieces of wood, and in a 
few minutes a brisk flame was crackling in the 
stove. Chuckling, he squatted down before it ; 
and his glassy, gleaming eyes staring at the 
fire, showed that the delusion had taken 
stronger and more complete possession of him. 
"With mad activity he threw in more sticks, 
shouting with joy at the ever-increasing blaze 
and roar. But he did not notice that the long- 
disused chimney had burst in the story above, 
and began to throw a great number of sparks 
into the garret. The rafters had begun to bum 
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brightly, when still in frantic joy he got up 
on the table, and let the silver pieces roll out 
of the bag on it, and was delighted as they 
glittered and sparkled in the bright light, and 
with the thought of what joy his wife would 
have, and especially his boy, when they should 
come home and find again a warm, homelike 
room, and the unexpected glittering treasure. 
When the fumes and smoke, driven down from 
above, began to pour into the room, and let 
the first warning of the surrounding danger 
dawn upon him, it was already too late to es- 
cape. He tore open the door, but the clouds 
of smoke poured in, and utterly choking the 
stupefied man, cast him to the floor. 

Now, upon the entrance of air and of a di'aft, 
the smoke grew less dense, and the power of 
breathing returned to the prostrate man at the 
stove, and with it a dawning consciousness 
again. "With uncertainty he opened his eyes, 
but their first glance fell upon the bright light 
of the fire breaking tlirough from above, and 
witli a cry of horror he sprang up suddenly from 
the floor, all at once becoming fully aware of 
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the whole danger of his position. As a wild 
beast in his cage, terrified by tire, springs with 
a roar of wrath and anguish against the iron 
bars, and strives to break through them, so 
the rag-picker with a bound rushed against the 
outer door, but fell back staggering, for he him- 
self had barricaded it most carefully, and in the 
terror and anguish of the moment had not 
strength or sense to remove quickly enough 
the props and bars which he himself had 
placed there. A howl of rage issued in- 
voluntarily from his throat, for he saw and 
heard how his rescuers outside were making 
every effort to force an entrance to him, 
but also saw above him the gleaming .and 
flaming roof-beam sink, and heard it crackle 
and crumble, and thought that perhaps it 
might fall in ere they accompKshed their pur- 
pose. 

"This is horrible to listen to!'* said Fin- 
kenzeller, outside. " I shall not forget it if I 
live to be a hundred years old ! Quick, neigh- 
bors, lend a hand again more vigorously, that 
we may release tlie poor man from his pain. 
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I think his craziness will have left him for erer, 
and hiB wickedness too." 

" Throw the water more on the beam ! " 
eried out Sixt, with a loud voice, interrupting 
them. " Perhaps we may extinguish the fire 
before it falls in. Do not hit it squarely, but 
let the stream strike it sidewise, that its force 
may not first knock it down." 

" It is of no use, overseer," a voice cried out 
from the engine, " the well has failed. We 
have no more water." 

At that, woeful cries from the unfortunate 
man issued from the burning house. 

" I shall be burnt up I " cried he. " I shall be 

suffocated ! Help, help ! for God's sake, help 

me I Why should I have such a horrible fate I 

I am innocent. Let me not be burnt up. Oh, 

heavens I the timbers above there are already 

beginning to fall in. Help me I Let me out I 

If it must be, I will answer for it. Yes, I did 

it I I burnt my brother's house over his head. 

I am the cause of his becoming poor. I am 

responsible tliat the old people were almost 

burnt up. Let me out. I will confess every- 
11 
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thing. I will bear the punishment for it. 
Only let me not burn up. Holy Mother and 
Joseph, only let me not bum up." 

" Do you hear ? " cried the peasants to each 
other. " He confesses it. So indeed he was 
improperly acquitted by the court, and the 
Haberfeld was right." 

" Keep on I " the powerM voice of the 
farmer of Oaks shouted out. " The door is 
breaking. One more blow, and we can drive 
it in." 

In a second after, the door, broken to pieces, 
crashed in ; but at the same moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the beams and rafters of 
the roof, shaken probably by the violence of 
the last shock, bent together and fell down in 
one burning mass, sending up showers of 
sparks. Everything was buried beneath, and 
in it the scream of the rag-picker died away. 

All efforts ceased before this momentary 
violence of the elements, in comparison with 
which every human effort sank into dreadful 
insignificance. Some received this downfall 
with cries of horror ; others with bared heads 
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and folded hands uttered short prayers for the 
Tuifortunate man, who had paid a heavy debt 
in such a terrible way. But soon the momen- 
tary effect of the shock passed away as quickly 
as it had come, and they aU rushed to the 
burning mass to scatter it, and to save what 
might remain, as by a miracle. In the course 
of half an hour their common purpose was 
accomplished, and they penetrated to the very 
ground. They found a body, charred almost 
beyond recognition, and not far from it were 
lying some blackened pieces of silver. 



The day after this a sleigh had drawn up 
at Hacking, before an inn situated close to the 
highway, in a lonely position some distance 
from the village. Hacking is the last village 
before you reach the now deserted main road 
from Tegemsee, coming out from the moun- 
tains towards Munich. It was bright, cold 
weather; beneath clear, blue sky, thousands 
and thousands of stars and points glittered and 
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glistened on the fields of snow, stretching oid; 
further than the eye could see. Eegardlees of 
this beautiful scene, and paying no attention 
to the blast of wind which, driving little parti- 
cles of loose snow before it, from time to time 
swept over the level country, evidently from 
the North, the young fanner of Oaks with 
long steps strode up and down before the 
house. Any one who had not seen him for 
some time, might be in doubt whether the 
healthy flush of his cheeks had paled some- 
what, or whether the reflection from the snow 
made it merely appear a shade lighter. But 
it was unmistakable that hifl eyes, over which a 
fur cap was drawn low, did not appear so 
cloudless and open as when he met Franzi at 
the Oross-Roads. They must have been seri- 
ous thoughts which occupied him, for ofben in- 
voluntarily he would pause in his walk, as if 
to interrupt the succession of pictures passing 
before his mind's eye; then again he would 
hasten his steps, as if to retain a flitting 
thought, or to arouse himself tx) some affair 
suddenly resolved upon. Several times he 



httrried to the stable, where the horses were 
being fed, and, returning, appeared displeased 
that his 'further journey was still delayed. 

The schoolmaster from Osterbrunn, ap- 
proaching from the road, wrapped in a large 
peasant's cloak, intemipted his meditations. 

"Well, what is the condition of things? 
How is it ? " asked he, drawing nearer. " la 
the brown horse in good order ugain? Can 
we soon go on ? " 

" It is all right," answered the farmer. " The 
nag was a little strained at the fire last 
night, and was slightly foundered, it seems; 
but the warm drink which I poured down 
his throat, answered the purposb, and in a 
quarter of an hour we may be on our way 
again." 

The schoolmaster pretended not to hear the 
i^mark of the farmer, and to be occupied with 
other pressing thoughts, which demanded his 
whole attention. A glance at Sixt's excited 
countenance and his restless manner, may have 
prompted him to this. He had employed the 
leisure time given him by this involuntary de- 
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lay in the lonely little village, in going about 
it, and appeared entirely occupied with what 
he had seen. 

" One can leam something everywhere in- 
deed, if he will only keep his eyes open 1 I 
passed by here two years ago ; it was late in 
the summer, just at the beginning of harvest 
time; but it looked badly for the harvest. 
A hail-storm had passed over the neighbor- 
hood the day before, and as far as you could 
see, the grain was blown down and the straw 
beaten to the ground, so that one could see 
nothing but black soil and stubble. There 
was also an apple-tree in the landlord's garden 
over the way, in which I had taken great in- 
terest for many years — a beautiful strong trunk, 
with bark as smooth as satin, and shining as 
silk — an excellent kind of apple — a real winter 
Stettiner — and this year it was strewn over, as 
it were, with the first fruit. This tree the hail 
cut up very badly. It stood in the very comer 
over which the storm swept most mischievously. 
The half-ripened fruit was lying by the 
hundred round about on the grass, covered 
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with leaves and branches ; there was scarcely 
a leaf left on it ; the bark was torn and strip- 
ped, and most of the young fruit-buds were 
broken off. I was so worried about the tree, 
that I almost gave it up for lost. But now it 
is firm on its roots, and has, by good fortune, 
lived through it. I have just seen the tree ; 
it has recovered ; and the bark, even over the 
cracks and scars, is as smooth as before. The 
fruit branches especially have grown again, 
and next spring the tree wiU stand there with 
a profusion of blossoms, and more beautiful 
than it ever was before." 

Sixt was not disposed to share the school- 
master's pleasure in trees, and still less did he 
observe the concealed reference plainly con- 
tained in it. He had been walking silently 
by the speaker, and now, at the call of the ser- 
vant, went to the place where the horses, at 
length wanned and fed, stood ready for the 
start. With evident haste he assisted the ser- 
vant, under whose hands the harnessing did 
not progress rapidly enough, and in like man- 
ner he seized the whip and reins, so that be- 
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fore the schoolmaster could wrap himself com- 
fortably in the shaggy green sleigh-robe, the 
horses dashed off as swift as an arrow and with 
jingling bells over the hard-frozen, snowy 
road. For some time they drove silently 
along through the monotonous pine forest ; no 
conversation occurred, though the schoolmas- 
ter several times tried to introduce it, now 

ft 

calling attention to the tracks upon the snow, 
where a stag had repeatedly crossed the road ; 
and again to a place where gnawed, reddish 
bark, thickly strewn about over the whitened 
ground, showed where a dainty-mouthed squir- 
rel had been greatly enjoying the resmous fir- 
apple. But Aicher remained silent and pre- 
occupied. 

He had indeed good reason for this. Dur- 
ing the last few days much had been pressing 
upon him. There were strong and violently 
opposing currents, which he was anxious to 
restrain and confine. Although his position in 
the village and community had been so assured 
by his election to the office of overseer that 
neither injury nor damage could threaten his 
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honor or consideration, yet the man had been 
so deq)ly moved and shocked by the events 
and horrors of the night before, that he sought 
in vain to silence the doubts and scruples as to 
the pK)priety of his secret office, which had been 
called up in him by this occurrence. He found 
no other comfort but in the thought that with 
the approaching winter, the time for this had 
expired ; and that before the next autumn, and 
the next meeting of the people's court, there 
would be sufficient time and opportunity for 
consideration and decision. 

Moreover, it had happened that at th,e Ma- 
nor Farm, also, events had become complicated 
again. 

The old, gray-headed aunt, in her spirit of 
relentlessness, and according to the severe mo- 
rality in which she had been reared, had, as 
soon as she had recovered her composure, ban- 
ished Susi from the house, and called God to 
witness that she would rather He would allow 
the roof to be burnt over her head, than wil- 
lingly pass another night under it with Susi. 
In order to avoid greater scandal, Sixt was al- 
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ready considering whether he should take the 
nnhappy girl to his honse on the paternal 
estate, or should find out some other means of 
providing for her. But the point solved itself ; 
for the excitement of his sister, which had 
gone 60 far that it must either have ceased at 
once or brought her to the mad-house, at- 
tacked first of all her bodily strength, which 
had hardly yet been restored, and cast the 
weak girl on a bed of dangerous illness, so that 
to remove her from the house was equivalent, 
even in the attempt, to killing her outright. 
A miserable apartment in an outbuilding of 
the farm, which was used as quarters for the 
servants and extra day-laborers, was all that the 
unyielding aversion of the old woman would 
grant to the wretched girl, without transgress- 
ing her oath. There lay Susi, waited on by a 
maid servant, in the heat of a raging fever, 
which, even on the first day, broke out with 
the greatest violence, and brought her so near 
to death that it seemed only a question of 
hours when she would die. She lay in this 
critical state for many days, and only toward 
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the last did the vitality of youth conquer the 
force of her terrible illness. It was as if the 
longing after her child torn from her, was the 
only thing which restored her, as if the strug- 
gling forces had concluded a sort of truce, in 
order after the lull to renew the battle with 
increased violence and bitterness. Susi lay 
weary unto death, unable to lift a limb, when 
the clouds and phantasies of the fever had left 
her. It was the heart alone that stirred within 
her, but with its first beating came the long- 
ing after her child; her first thought was 
remembrance of it, her first feeble utterance a 
cry for it ; the first question she asked after 
life had returned to her, was, where was her 
child. The servant did not delay making 
Sixt acquainted with this oft-repeated, inces- 
sant desire. The doctor also wrote to him and 
advised him to let the sick girl have her will.. 
Her whole existence, mental and physical, he 
declared, was so wrapped up in this one 
thought, that the possibility of her restoration 
to health could be hoped for firom this alone. 
K the suffering girl knew where her child was. 
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her longing would be given a definite object, 
and thereby, with her plans for seeing it again, 
peace and tranquillity would return to her 
mind, and the healing of her body would be 
effected. To refuse her the gratification of 
her ardent desire, would bring on a fresh at- 
tack of suffering, as well as of iUness, and, 
in such event, her vitality, so seriously im- 
paired, would not be able to afford the neces- 
Bary resiBtance. 

Against all this it was impossible for Sixt 
to persevere in his silence. He overcame his 
repugnance so far as to make the sick girl a 
short visit, and he disclosed to her that the 
little one was well, that all her wants were 
more than sufficiently cared for, and that it 
was through the tnisted hands of the common 
friend and teacher of their youth that the 
child had been delivered to the charge and 
care of the Sisters of Mercy, at the Orphan 
Asylum in the city. 

Susi made no answer, but from this moment 
a decided change for the better was evident 
in the state of her health and in her de- 
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meanor; slie became more quiet; she asked 
no more queBtioos, bat importmied the physl- 
cian as to when it would be possible for her 
to leave her bed, and how she could hasten her 
recovery. 

She increased in strength with such sur- 
prising quickness, that she was able to sit up 
half-an-hour several times before any one con- 
sidered such a thing possible. The little cham- 
ber was found vacant one morning, and she 
had disappeared, with a small bundle of neces- 
eaiy clothing. 

The news of Snsi's disappearance brought 
her brother's long^herished intention, which 
had been constantly postponed by new events, 
suddenly into action, and took him at once to 
the city. He could not otherwise suppose 
than that his sist^ had gone directly to the 
Orphan Asylum. In the capital still more 
definite traces had been discovered of that 
other one whom he sought with bleeding 
heart, and yet, at the same time, felt anxious 
about finding her again, as one conscious 
of guilt has a foreboding of just retaliation. 
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That Franzi had gone to Mnnich, was placed 
beyond doubt by all the intelligence obtained 
directly and indirectly by the schoolmaster. 
There wei*e no indications of any kind that 
she had left that city, but where she was, could 
by no means be discovered. At first she had 
been seen casually by some one or other of 
the inhabitants of the place, or by neighbors ; 
but since All Souls' Day, no one knew any- 
thing more of Franzi ; and then, there was the 
butcher, MiesterStaudinger, who was met on 
the street. They had trouble in recognizing 
him again ; and he related to them, with an 
increase of his old rancor, that he had seen the 
good-for-nothing person in the church-yard, 
where, in torn clothes, she was asking alms 
jfrom the people around, and carried every- 
thing she had with her in a miserable bundle, 
her whole effects and her whole shame. And 
when they tried to make him understand how 
he wronged the girl, and how it had all come 
clearly out that she was innocent, and what her 
connection was with the abandoned child and 
its mother, he would hardly listen to them, but 
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interrupted them with disgusting laughter, 
and the constant exclamation that it was noth- 
ing but stuff in which he did not believe, and 
so had hastened away, as fast as he was able, 
with his aching legs and crutch-cane. '' 

" It is a long time since All Souls' Day," 
said Sixt, all at once, half to himself, without 
connection, as if he were in the midst of a 
conversation, and not silently jogging along in 
the forest over which the shades of evening 
were gathering. It seemed as if he had just 
answered aloud a question in his mind. '^ Since 
that time she may have been long gone, and 
may now be beyond the mountains ! " 

The schoolmaster was astonished to hear his 
silent driver and companion speak out so sud- 
denly, as if in sleep; he did not make any re- 
mark about this, however, but satisfied himself 
by throwing at him a slight side glance, and 
answering with a good-natured smile. 

" That is possible," said he, " but not proba- 
ble. Franzi is as surely in Munich as that old 
Staudinger lied when he said she was begging 
and in a torn dress I But we will catch him 
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now, the old fox! He is probably at this 
moment lying sick at the Swan Inn at Isaiv 
brack, where he has long been known in the 
way of his business, and they say he is mor- 
tally sick. That will certainly make him a 
little more humble, and I have reason to think 
that we will bring him to terms. I have just 
formed a plan by which his tongue wiU be 
loosened." 

" What is your plan ? " 

" When the time comes we will speak of it. 
We are already at our stopping place ; tiiete 
are the first houses of the meadow yonder. 
We could go right by the Swan Lm, but 
it is better that no one should see us first, 
so that the old man can't hear of our arrivaL 
I think, therefore, we had better pat up at 
the Ladies' Inn. In its time it was the head- 
quarters of the noble ladies from the court, 
when they held their royal huntings in the Isar 
fields ; and it will do very well for us two, and 
serve our purpose ; and when we are comfort- 
ably fixed, I'll go over to the Swan Inn, and 
put things in train." 
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The proposition was accepted without ob- 
jection and carried out. 

Sixt soon after stepped over to the house, on 
the gable of which the white swan, surroundevi 
with green garlands, was displayed invitingly 
over the lantern, as the sign of the inn. The 
rows of windows above and the sloping roof 
were dark ; only one window in the comer was 
light ; it was probably the room where the 
man whom they sought lay. 

The school-teacher received Sixt at the door. 

" "We have come to the right shop," whispered 
he. " I have already spoken with the land- 
lady ; she has no other idea than that we are 
a couple of his acquaintances come to see the 
old man from the highlands. She says he is 
very ill, and most of the time out of his mind. 
There is a Sister of Mercy with him, for the 
servants have more than enough to do with 
their other work." 

After a few words together, the two men 

walked after the hostess up the close- winding 

staircase, to the long narrow corridor of the 

upper story, on each side of which were the 

11* 
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doorB of the gaest chamberB. The hostess 
pointed to the end of the corridor —there in 
the corner was the room of the man thej 
sought. 

The apartment was small, and furnished with 
only the most necessary things, as it was nsed 
only for one night, or for the accommodation 
ot the passing traveler, to whom its micom- 
fortable appearance would not much matter. 
A painted bedstead with a not very inviting 
bed on it, a table in the comer, a bureau 
under a dim looking-glass, and two chairs with 
cane seats, formed, besides the colored litho- 
graphs on the walls and the faded curtains of 
the window, the whole furniture. On the 
shelf of the stove, somewhat shaded by the 
projecting chimney wall, burned a lamp which 
cast but a feeble light, but on that account 
the shadows of the surrounding objects were 
made more grotesque on the walls and floor. 
The table and bureau were covered with 
glasses and vials, whose contents could easily 
be surmised from their form, and whose num- 
ber indicated how uncertain the physician was 
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as to the remedies he should use. The faint 
smell of musk gaye the expert to imderstand 
that he had already tried one of the last means 
of rousing an expiring life to a final effort. 

Old Staudinger, changed past recognition, 
and wasted to a skeleton, lay upon the bed 
with closed eyes, sunken cheeks, and parted 
lips. His fleshless hands rested on the cover- 
let, and his fingers made mysterious, involun- 
tary movements, as if they were trying to seize 
and pluck something from it. At the side of 
the bed stood a woman clothed in the black 
dress and dark hood of the Sisters of Mercy, 
such as novices wear who intend joining the 
order, and accustom and prepare themselves for 
this step, and for taking the perpetual vow, by 
the severe practice of the duties of the order. 

The Sister was leaning lightly over the sick 
man, and seemed to observe his breathing with 
syn^pathetic anxiety ; but all at once she 
straightened herself up and hastened to the 
door, for without in the corridor approaching 
footsteps were heard. 

"They come," whispered she to herself. 
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" ThoBe are the people from the highlands of 
whom the landlord has spoken as wishing to 
see the master/' 

The voices became more defined. There 
was a tone which she could not mistake, and 
which made her tremble to the depths of her 
soul. 

" My God," faltered she. " Is it not ? Yes, 
it is he I "What can he want with the sick 
man ? But, at all events, it is not you, Franzi, 
whom he seeks; and he shall not see your 
face. No one— no human soul who might 
betray me at home shall see me." 

She hastened out on the half-lighted corri- 
dor, and was just in time to avoid those com- 
ing, by stepping into a side passage, where the 
darkness, together with her dress, made it im- 
possible to recognize her. 

" These are the two men from the high- 
lands," said the hostess. " They wish to speak 
with Meister Staudinger about something im- 
portant, which can bear no delay. Can they 
go in?" 

The Sister did not answer, but merely nod- 
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ded and pointed to the door of the sick cham- 
ber. 

" A fine person, the Sister," said the hostess, 
as she went before them, " She takes such 
care of this sick man, that it is a pleasure 
merely to see it. His own daughter could not 
be more attentive; but she is the most silent 
person I ever met." 

The door was soon reached ; they went in ; 
the hostess, without much ceremony, went 
straight to the bed. 

" Here are two men," said she, lightly touch- 
ing him on the shoulder, " who wish to speak 
with you ; open your eyes, Meister Staudinger ; 
it is very important." 

The old man opened his eyes with an un- 
mistakable effort; his look rested fixed and 
troubled on those who stood before him; he 
had heard the words, and appeared to under- 
stand their meaning, for his eyes brightened 
for an instant as if he recognized the men, and 
defined images clearly hovered before him; 
the images seemed about to fortn themselves 
into thoughts, to collect themselves into words, 
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in rain ! His powers, overtaxed and exhausted 
and hastening to extinction, obeyed the expir- 
ing will no longer ; the rigid tongue. remained 
motionless, the lips immovable, and with a 
sigh which raised his laboring breast and 
seemed to announce speedy death, his glazed 
eyes closed again. 

" It is no use now," said the hostess, half 
aloud, " to ask him any more questions. Gen- 
tlemen, he can't live an hour 1 Look, his nose 
has abeady become quite sharp." 

The schoolmaster shrugged his shoulders 
solemnly. Sixt remained silent, deeply moved. 
The thought that again a trace, the most 
important and the last, was lost, that he still 
stood in the same uncertainty as before, struck 
him with its full force. It seemed as if he 
would totter under it — ^at least the sharp- 
sighted schoolmaster must have believed so, 
for he seized him by the arm and led him out 
of the door. As he came in the corridor, 
where the bustling hostess could not hear, 
he said, quietly, with a firm pressure of his 
hand : 
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" Don't lose courage, my friend. Tlje gar- 
den would not be so beautiful had it not so 
many enemies ; but with proper care, one over- 
comes all the cankerworms, chumworms, and 
spiders. Sunshine follows rain, and in the 
sunshine the buds burst forth ! Something 
certainly tells me, Sixt, that we shall find her, 
and that soon ! " 

They were just at the side passage, and 
the Sister was passing by ; no sound had 
escaped her. She felt a sudden elevation 
of feeling, as the first glimpse of a rising sun 
of joy. He is looking for some one ; how 
if it were herself whom the search concerned ? 
Had he changed his mind ; had he recognized 
what a grievous wrong he had done her ? The 
thought was scarcely expressed, before it was 
again lost in the idea of the actual facts. Gray 
clouds obscured and concealed the opening 
morning. She had at first almost raised her foot 
for the purpose of going toward them, yet now 
she stepped further into the darkness, to guard 
herself from her own weakness ; she pressed the 
folds of her dark dress more closely to her 
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breast, to remind herself of her resolution, and 
of the earnest duty she had undertaken in the 
sick chamber. She heard with composure 
the steps of those who went away, gradually 
dying in the distance. She was now glad at 
what she had done ; besides, what good would 
her appearance have done? Would he not 
have been forced to believe that she wished 
to press herself in his way, to remind him 
what she had done for him? — she to whom 
he probably considered it onerous to be un- 
der obligations — the debtor of a despised crea- 
ture, condemned by him and the whole 
world ? 

With hurried breathing, but tranquil within, 
elated by the feeling of the victory she had 
gained over her own weakness, and armed 
with the consciousness of complete firmness 
and strength, she now proceeded to finish her 
sacrifice. 

The sick man lay as before, yet the predic- 
tion of the hostess seemed about to be fulfilled. 
His condition was that of fast -approaching 
dissolution. His breathing became shorter, 
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heavier, and louder, and his forehead was 
covered with cold perepiration. The Sister of 
Mercy, deeply impressed, a^d with a short 
prayer on her lips, stood beside the dying man 
and wiped the drops from his face with a ten- 
der hand. 

It seemed as if the motion brought life and 
action back to his exhausted nerves — as if the 
glimmering wick stiU retained on^last drop of 
oil before its extinction. As lightning, or as 
a sudden gust of wind drives away the mist 
which has lain over the vaUey, and gives a 
view into its depths, so, for a moment, .life, 
feeling, and consciousness, returned to the old 
man. The soul became clear, and then light 
came again to his eyes, and strength to his 
voice. 

He saw Franzi bending over him, and recog- 
nized her. 

"Franzi," he stammered, painfully. "You 
are with me? So it was no fancy that I have 
seen you about me in my fever? You are my 
nurse?" 

" Yes, Sir," answered she, softly. " Don't 
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be irritated and get angry I I did wrong when 
I met you last in the church-yard, at my 
mother's grave. I spoke hard words to you, 
and since that time I have had no peace and 
no rest. I wished to go to you at once, to find 
you out and confess my fault, but I dared not. 
I feared you could only believe that it was in- 
terest or some other motive that led me to you. 
But when I heard you were so ill and lay here 
so solitary and forsaken, then I did not restrain 
myself, and thought that in your condition 
you would not easily recognize me in this 
dress ? And so I have at least done my duty 
as another would have done it, were she still 
alive. What has happened between her and 
you, I leave to our Lord God. I will not an- 
ticipate His hand and His eternal mercy ! I 
have myself experienced what humanity is, and 
what its judgment is. I leave all to heaven, 
and will not judge in its place. Be composed, 
Sir ; do not think it is I who have served you. 
Think me some stranger entirely unknown to 
you. I am so glad that you have come to 
yourself again, and have recognized me, and 
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that I can beg you from the bottom of my 
heart to pardon me." 

" Pardon ! " replied the old man, over whose 
countenance a smiling peace was gradually 
spreading, such as the hard lines of his face 
had never before expressed. " I pardon you ? 
It is you whom I must ask to pardon me, for 
yourself and your mother! I have wronged 
you both. I have caused you great trouble. 
I have slandered you — ^you, my own flesh and 
blood — ^my good, noble child, who must have 
endured so much in your innocence. Pardon 
me, Franzi," he continued, with fainting voice. 
" Pardon me for your own and your mother's 
sake. If you do so, I can die in peace ; for 
then I know that our Lord God will also par- 
don me when I pass into eternity." 

Weakness overpowered him and prevented 
his finishing. His head sank back heavily 
after his exertion, his breathing became 
more labored, and his eyes closed. Then 
there was something diffused through his whole 
being, as if the excitement had given new 
elasticity to body and mind. His breathing 
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became more peaceM and regular, and seemed 
that of one asleep. 

The scale of life bore up that of death, and 
sank-«ank from the single drop of pure joy 
which this moment was cast into it. 

Franzi knelt at the bed-side in prayer. Her 
lips uttered not the word of forgiveness, but 
her heart spoke it so much the more loudly. 
She bowed and pressed her face against the 
bed, and over her head seemed to wave the 
wing of an angel, who blessed her with his 
outspread hands. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A OHEEKFUL eyening had begun at the Or- 
phan Asylum. In a large room, outside of the 
main building, the Christmas-tree was placed, 
BO that the relatives and patrons of the chil- 
dren could be admitted without violating the 
stem, cloister regulations of the place. A 
splendid fir-tree stood in the middle, slightly 
elevated from the floor. It glittered with in- 
numerable wax candles, and was richly hung 
over with everything that could delight the 
eye, hand, and mouth of the eager but so 
easily pleased children, and was adapted, in 
the solicitude for their little joys and needs, to 
keep far from them the thought and painful 
feeling that they had been deprived of those 
to whom these cares would be the dearest du- 
ties and the supremest happiness, and that it 
was not a father's eye nor a mother's hand 
that had decorated and lighted up the Chiist- 
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mas -tree for them. In innocent, careless 
mirth the little band pressed and made merry 
around the fir-tree, so magnificent in their 
eyes. Whoever observed them in their fresh 
enjoyment, might readily have forgotten the 
gray jackets in which they were warmly and 
comfortably clad. But this very uniform, 
however, was apt to suggest that many tears 
must have already bedewed the path, though 
still so short, of every one of these poor chil- 
dren, before the door of compassionate love 
closed protectingly behind them. There were 
some Sisters present, rather serious reminders 
to the over-merry crowd not entirely to forget 
the order and quiet • always enforced in the 
house. Franzi had also come. The condition 
of her grandfather had as decidedly improved 
from hour to hour, as the decline had before 
been sudden and rapid. She, therefore, had 
thought she might well venture to leave him 
for a few hours in charge of others, as her 
heart urged her to pass the Holy Eve at the 
Orphan Asylum. This place was so full to her 
of significant remembrances, and she stood too 
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at a turning point in her life. In this honjse 
the spring of her days began its course in the 
world ; it was here her pleasure and necessity 
to follow in thought the channel of her life's 
stream, through the sunny fields and dark 
valleys through which it had already wan- 
dered, and to become absorbed in dreaming 
on what course it might yet take, whether 
united with another stream, to roll along 
grandly and actively, or alone to struggle 
painfully through stones and rocks, or to be 
lost in the broad slough, or running into the 
sand to disappear. 

Thus she thoaght and gazed at the children 
as they played about, and was not, at first, in 
the least surprised when a door opened oppo- 
site, and Susi stood before her. As her thoughts 
had just been hovering around the dear Oaks, 
was it miraculous if one of its inmates should 
appear as if alive, before her ? But when Susi, 
in the highest degree surprised, flew toward 
her, with a cry of joy, and she felt her arm 
round her neck, and her kiss on her cheek, 
she recovered from her reverie, and found 
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herself awake in the arms of the most beauti- 
ful reality. Just at this moment the clock 
warned the little ones that they must with- 
draw and separate from their pleasures ; look- 
ing back longingly, half willingly, half reluc- 
tantly, the little flock obeyed the call. They 
thus learned, perhaps for the first time, what 
life so often demands of its pupils : to deny 
one's self, and turn from pleasure when it 
smiles most alluringly. 

The friends were almost alone, and there 
was no one to disturb them, or listen to the 
joyfiil effusions of their re-union. 

Susi could not compose herself for a while, 
from astonishment and delight. 

•" Yes, yes, it is certainly you," she exclaimed, 
and touched Franzi's cheeks and forehead, as 
if to assure herself of her bodily presence. 
" This is your beautifiil, go^d face — ^these are 
your good, true eyes. But how do you come 
here — at this time, and in this dress ? " 

Franzi turned her eyes away, and was at 
pains to suppress in her voice everything that 
could sound like reproach. 
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"Ask not," said she, softly. "You cer- 
tainly know what ha& driven me away from 
home." 

"Who knows that better than myself!" 
cried Susi, passionately. " You were forced to 
go away on my account. It was I who drove 
you away. To make me happy, you brought 
yourself into misery ; but now all the trouble 
and grief is over ! "What are you doing in 
this woful black dress ? " 

" I do not understand you," answered Franzi ; 
" but the dress is suitable for me, I have assumed 
it. I have here in this house my second home. 
The worthy mother, who knows me, and has 
loved me from the time I was here first, has 
accepted me as a sister on probation for a 
while. My first home, with my dear parents — 
that I lost. I was driven out of the third, at 
your house at the Oaks. The orphan house was 
my second home, and it is now my determina- 
tion to remain here. 

"But why?" asked Susi, wonderingly. 

" The whole world stands open to you again ! 

Have you then heard nothing ? Do you know 
12 
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nothing of what has happened sinoe yon dis- 
appeared ? Can yon really not gnees why I 
am here, and what I have to seek in the 
Orphan Asylnm?" 

Franzi looked at her with wonderment. 

^^ I do not understand yon," said she ; ^^ go 
on." 

"I am here," continned Snsi, "becanse I 
have at last done, at the greatest need, what 
I should long ago, in the very beginning, have 
done — cjonfessed all." 

" Susi I " cried Franzi, astounded, and pressed 
both hands to her forehead and eyes, to assure 
herself that she had heard aright. ^'You 
have ? — but it is surely not possible ! It cannot 
be. Then I can again be pure from all evil 
report and shame! Then people will again 
know that I am innocent 1 " 

"Certainly, everybody is satisfied of that 
already.!' 

" Everybody ! Then I am no longer bound 
by my word that I gave you. My tongue is 
free again. Everybody knows that I am inno- 
cent — ^he too." 
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" He ? Whom do you mean ? " asked Susi, 
yrith astonishment. 

" Sixt," ajQswered Franzi, quickly, but re- 
covered herself at once, and added hesitatingly 
and with downcast looks — " the farmer of the 
Oaks. I mean your brother." 

'' Certainly, he knows it too. It was to him I 
made known my whole guilt, but with the 
purpose only of getting my child again." 

With hurried breathing, she related what 
had happened. Franzi eagerly listened, and 
ever deeper and ruddier glowed the color of 
her cheeks. 

'' Thus has all happened," said Susi, in con- 
clusion. " Now rejoice, Franzi, as much as you 
can. You have every reason to do so, and you 
can, for you have a pure heart and a good con- 
science I I will do what is my duty. I will 
remain in the house here, by my poor child, as 
long as it lives. It is very sick. They try to 
console and to reassure me, but I know better 
than the doctor and all the good Sisters to- 
gether. My child must die, for I am not wor- 
thy to be a mother. I have not deserved that 
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such happiness should fall to my lot. When 
the angels have come down and taken it to 
themselves, the poor little creature, then I will 
change places with you, Franzi, and take the 
vail and the black dress in your stead," 

In spite of Pranzi's gesture of dissent, she 
quietly but decidedly continued : 

" This matter is settled. But you — ^you must 
go back into the world, to our home ! You 
must show yourself before the men who have 
called you wicked, so that they will feel ashamed 
and take their hats off before you — ^before the 
most honest maiden and the most steadfast 
friend ! You must go to Oak Farm, as well 
as he." 

"Never, never ! " cried Tranzi, and pushed 
away her friend's hand as if she had already 
taken hold of her with the purpose of leading 
her to the farm, on which so much seemed to 
depend. 

Astonished, Susi again took her hand and 
drew her soothingly toward her. 

"What is the matter with you ? " said she, 
anxiously and tenderly. " You seem fright- 
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enedj and all at once y onr eyes fill witli tears — 
you, the stout-hearted Franzi. I never saw 
you so before in all my life ! " 

Both were violently moved In their embra- 
cing they were not aware that the door opened, 
and that Sixt entered with the schoolmaster. 

" Why wont you go back to Oak Farm ? " 
began Susi again. " You will have to do so. 
My brother has been looking for you every- 
where for weeks past. He will not rest till you 
go with him ! " 

" "WiU have to ? " answered Franzi, some- 
what recovered from her confusion. " I think 
that Franzi has shown that she will not be 
obliged if she does not wish to. Your brother 
also knows that I cannot go with him. I 
have told him so himself, long ago, before the 
trouble came, when he stated to me that he 
needed a skillful housekeeper on his large farm, 
and an honest maid servant, and proposed to 
hire me.'^ 

" But why ? tell me at least the reason ? " 

• 

"He asked me that too. I can't tell you 
any more than I told him." 
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" This is perfectly incomprehensible I He 
wishes so much to make amends to you for the 
wrong he has done you. Can't you forgive 
him ? Is he then indeed so hateful to you ? " 

" Hatefal to me? " cried Pranzi, in spite of 
herself. "Oh! I wish you were right. My 
heart would feel lighter then." 

" How ? " answered Susi, embracing her friend, 
who buried her glowing face in her bosom^ 
" He is not hateftd to you, and yet — " 

" Torment me not, Susi," said Franzi, taking 
courage. " Let it be enough for you when I tell 
you that it cannot be ! What I will do, I can- 
not say. I have found my grandfather ; but 
this I certainly know — I can earn my bread 
anywhere 1 What business would I have on 
Oak Farm ! Must I look on at what must cer- 
tainly happen there yet ? No, no ; I go whither 
the Lord God may lead me ; but there is no 
path that leads me to the Oaks." 

"But if I should know a path for you," 
said Sixt, who, unobserved, had approached, 
and now seized Franzi's hand. 

She sprang up and cried out with aflBright 
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and joy ; she tottered, and had not strength 
either to withdraw her hand or to speak. 

" There is yet a path for you to the Oaks," 
continued he, in an urgent voice, from his very 
heart ; " not for the orphan girl, for she no longer 
exists — ^not for the companion of my youth 
and my playfellow, for she has turned away 
from me — ^not for the housekeeper and maid- 
servant, as I cannot be your master, since for 
being master there I have to thank no one 
else than yourself— -but for the mistress, there 
is a beautiful, broad and open way. Give me 
your hand, Franzi — give it to me for ever, and 
go with me to the Oaks as — my wife ! 

"Sixt!" cried Franzi, with rapture spark- 
ling in her eyes ; but in a moment she recovered 
herself, and said, turning away : 

" Ton forget 1 A waiter-girl cannot become 
mistress of Oak Farm ! " 

" Tes, you are right," cried he, passionately. 
" Let me only taste all the bitterness I have 
poured out to you to overflowing. I will 
drain the cup to the dregs. But tell me you 
forgive me — make my heart free and my 
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conscience light. Say yes, and come with me 
to Oak Farm ! " 

She still appeared to be irresolute, but did 
not resist when he gently put his arm around 
her, and drew her to him. Fervently, and with 
inexpressible happiness, she gazed into his 
eyes. 

" Is it possible ? " she said, tenderly. " Is it 
really you, Sixt, who speak to me thus ? Am 
I really no longer a wicked, disgraced person 
in your eyes ? Do you reproach and revile me 
no longer ? " 

" How could I ? " cried the happy Sixt. " I 
could put my*hand under your feet, so that 
not a stone might touch them. What have 
you not done ; you have sacrificed yourself for 
the honor and good name of us and our pa- 
rents ; you have taken misery upon yourself, 
and suflfered shame and disgrace ; you have 
let yourself be unjustly condemned, and have 
beeB*1feilent, when it would have cost you but 
a word to have c«fct the whole guilt and shame 
upon us; you have borne no grudge for 
what I have done to you in my arrogant 
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blindness ; and, more than all this, you have 
saved me, and preserved for me what is dearer 
than life, than the Oak Farm, and all. Make 
me not eternally your debtor, Franzi ; let me 
begin to thank you ; and accept it, if in return 
I give you everything, myself, and all that I 
have and am." 

" I can scarcely believe but that I am asleep," 
said Franzi. '' I fear I shaU awake and all 
this happiness be only a dream I Is it true, 
Sixt, can you really love me? " 

"With my whole heart," answered Sixt. 
"I have always loved you, only I did not 
know it myself I When I became mistaken 
as to you, when I thought I must give you up 
as lost, I then first discovered it, because I 
could not tear my thoughts away from you 1 
And on that fearful night — ^you well know 
the one I mean — ^it all at once shone clearly 
upon me like a burning torch, and I would 
have been an unhappy, ruined man if I had 
not found you again — ^if you had not for- 
given me ! And have you quite forgiven me ? 
And can you forget it, and love me too? 
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And will you follow me to our home, as my 
wife?'' 

" Yes, I will," said Franzi, passionately and 
firmly. " I will persuade my grandfather to 
go with me into the country. It will do him 
good, I wiU quarter myself on your old 
aunt at the Manor Farm, and will wait there 
until the spring comes ; and if your love has 
not then melted away with the snow— if you 
should reaUy come and take me away as your 
bride — " 

The first embrace, the bliss of the first kiss, 
filled the hearts of the happy pair. The hon- 
est schoolmaster, who had been observing them 
aside with quiet joy, approached, and greeting 
Franzi in the most cordial manner, congratu- 
lated and shook his fi'iend by the hand. He 
could not speak — ^his voice was choked with 
emotion. Susi had disappeared with the Sis- 
ters ; she could not witness a happiness which 
lay so remote from her path in life, and would 
not disturb what was so beautiful and so rare 
in such a place. It was a long time before 
they had mutually related and discussed every- 
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thing ; but it afforded them a peculiar and in- 
expressible delight again to live through and 
bear in common the sufferings of the past, 
which now had become sweet to them. Each 
broken flower was mourned over, each lost 
moment lamented, and then the triumphal 
march was begun into the open and boundless 
realm of the future, wherein each abiding- 
place already seemed to them a house of 
fortune, a temple of joy, or a bower of love. 

When they separated, and Sixt had gone 
with the schoolmaster to the inn, he could not 
sleep. "With a full heart he strode to and fro 
a long time, restless and unsettled, and yet he 
had never been so happily awake. He walked 
to the window, opened it, and let the fresh, 
cooling breath of the winter night blow in on 
his glowing face for a few moments. When 
the midnight bell rang out powerfully and 
solemnly from all the towers to announce the 
birth of our Saviour, his heart was oppressed 
with a feeling of devout thankfulness; and 
over the snow-covered gables, from out the 
blue depths of the heavens, there greeted hhn 
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as before at the forest chapel, the star of loye, 
but this time glistening with tears of joy. 



And the spring came ! — more beautiful and 
earlier than in many a former year. The sun 
soon melted the snow on the mountains, so 
that the full rivulets, foaming with joy, rushed 
down from their mountain watch, like messen- 
gers who, having seen the approach of a be- 
loved prince, now hasten to carry the joyful 
intelligence down to the valleys and the open 
plains. The bushes and trees on the road first 
heard the gladdening message, and put forth 
on all sides their red and white banners of 
flowers, and began to crown themselves with 
their green wreaths. The singers in the 
bushes were not idle in their warblings and 
pipings, as is the fitting custom at a high festi- 
val ; and the swallows came back to the Oak 
Farm and prepared to build their nests where 
they had built each year. They announced to 
the lord of the farm, if he had needed any 
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other monitor than the call in his own heart 
that it was now time to go for his bride. 

The Oak Farm was beautifully and magnifi- 
cently situated, almost like a small castle, in 
the middle of a broad, well-worn parterre, 
through which two carriage-ways ran, as 
smooth and firm as if they were the work of a 
skillful park gardener. Linden -trees were 
planted around a wide parallelogram, like a 
natural border. There were perhaps twelve 
of them which vied with each other in the im- 
mensity of their trunks, the strength of their 
boughs, and the wealth of their foliage. There 
could be no comparison between them, for all 
were equally beautiful. Behind them, toward 
the side, arose a gentle inclination richly cov- 
ered with hazel and sloe-trees, with barberry 
and spindle-trees hung with the vines and 
creepers of the coin -vine and vetch, and 
crowned by three mighty oaks, which exacted 
respect for their age as well as wonder for their 
beauty. It was these which, towering up for 
more than a hundred years, had given a name 
to the farm at the foot of the hill. Here there 
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was a small open chapel, plainly built of stone 
from the field, with a wooden porch in front, 
beneath which was a beech that served for 
prayer as well as repose. From this spot there 
was a view on all sides of the country, so fine 
that you could not but appreciate and respect 
the discerning mind which years before had 
built and planted the little chapel and trees 
as land marks, so that for all time no one 
might pass this way without stopping to enjoy 
the magnificence spread out before him, or de- 
part without elevating thoughts. In three di- 
rections an immense circle inclosed the exten- 
sive mountain world, with its ridges and cliffs, 
its steeps and precipices, its heights and peaks, 
and with its snow-fields, glaciers, forest and 
rock — a primeval sea petrified during a storm. 
A charming girdle of rolling land undulated 
beneath it, chequered with corn-fields and 
strips of wood, and studded with white, glisten- 
ing spires, villages, and gabled mansions, as 
with jewels. On the fourth side the eye ran 
along open and level fields, over settlements 
and districts, between glittering threads of 
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riverB, richly cultivated fields, and lakes like 
mirrors, till it reached the distant western 
horizon, fading away in the golden sun- 
shine. 

It was an evening toward the end of May. 
In front of the leafy arbor-walk at the Oak 
Farm, young beech branches were arranged, 
and before the door two of a larger size were 
placed; freshly-mown aromatic grasses were 
strewn along the steps, the ascent and the 
walk, that the new mistress of the Oak Farm 
might make her entrance over them ; for Sixt 
had gone forth to-day to bring his betrothed 
from the Manor Farm, to lead her to church, 
and then to the Oak Farm, so dear to her, 
and which she had left in such misery — • 
but to which she was about to return under 
circumstances of joy immeasurably greater. 
The men and maid servants in their best at- 
tire, their whitest linen sleeves and aprons, 
stood and loitered about expectant ; but the 
shepherd boy and the carpenter were busy up 
under the oaks, in loading and adjusting two 
small guns, that nothing might be wanting in 
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those observances customary at the coming of 
the bride. 

It has been a long time since so splendid a 
wedding has been celebrated in the mountains 
as that of Aicher of the Oaks with Franzd of 
the inn ; both were known and beloved, and 
there had been much talk about them; no 
one would have thought that these two would 
have made a match, and yet it was so, and no 
peasant or farmer in the neighborhood who 
could possibly be there, was absent from the 
wedding, in order to hear precisely how all 
this had come to pass. It was a noble proces- 
sion of the finest teams in the country which 
left the church for the Inn at the Cross-Eoads ; 
for there the wedding entertainment was to be 
served. The host had not ceased to importune 
the bridal pair, had prayed them humbly and 
dolefully only to forgive him for what he had 
done out of pure ignorance, and Franzi had 
not been averse to his prayer. There was 
no place in her disposition where anger could 
conceal itself; moreover, she thought it would 
be very appropriate and significant to celebrate 
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the day of her greatest joy and entire restora- 
tion of character at the spot where she had 
suffered the greatest humiliation and the most 
disgraceful shame. 

There was no end to the line of carriages ; 
a little incident caused them to stop a moment, 
for on the other side of the Cross-Koad a very 
elegant traveling carriage, heavUy laden witli 
baggage, came rushing up with post horses, and 
it was some time before — avoiding the gayly 
adorned carriages full of cheerful peasants clad 
in their best — ^it could pass by. The carriage 
in which the bride sat with two garlanded 
young girls and the presiding lady of honor, 
came to a full stop. This presiding matron 
was no other than the old half-blind aunt of 
the Manor Farm. Although very weak, she 
could not be prevented from going once more 
into the world and showing herself to the 
people on the day when the* last stain was 
removed from the Manor Farm, and all who 
were connected with it. By the side of the 
carriage rode the bridegroom, surrounded by 

a crowd of his particular friends, also on horse- 
12 
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back, who accompanied their departing associ- 
ate as a guard of honor. 

The carriage and the rider were obliged to 
pass close to each other; in the traveling car- 
riage reclined the Bailiff and his wife. The 
Government not entirely agreeing with his 
course and proceedings in reference to the Ha- 
berfeld and the bo Jaxy dispute, and in van- 
ous other matters, and discovering that he 
was not exactly in his proper sphere of action 
among such people and with such surround- 
ings, had recalled him with distinguished 
marks of approbation, in order, as was said, to 
avail the better of his talents at an embassy. 

" Ah, see, Herr Aicher of the Oaks ! " said 
he, with his sweetest smile, making a move- 
ment as if about to raise his riding cap ; " I 
have great satisfaction in thus meeting you ; so 
it has come to pass as I prophesied I " 

"Yes, Herr Baron von Lanzfelt," replied 
Sixt, taking off his hat and folding his arms 
upon his breast, " our dear God has adjusted 
matters better than we deserve I It were best 
for one to examine his own heart, and confess 
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that each one knows his own trouble, and has 
his own burden to bear." 

The road had become clear. The Bailiff pre- 
tended not to hear this rem'ark ; and while the 
horses started off again at a sharp trot, pointed 
to the procession and the bridal company. 
" Only see there," said he to his wife, " what 
originality, how much of national peculiarity 
in this procession I — ^in their appearance and 
costumes ! Eeally, they would be worthy of 
the brush of a Teniers or an Ostade 1 What 
say you, 7na mie f 

The carriage rolled rapidly away ; the guests 
gathered in the inn, adorned for the festivity ; 
and amid the pleasures of the feast and the 
wedding dance, the meeting was entirely for- 
gotten. There was the greatest merriment at 
the table, and many a one jogged his neighbor 
with his elbow and whispered that such a 
merry wedding had not been celebrated in 
the memory of man. Finkenzeller had Grub- 
hofer, the old rebel, opposite to him; and 
these two had scarcely time to eat and drink, 
they had so much to hear and to tell, and to 
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laugh at. But the merriest of all were cer- 
tainly old Staudinger and the staunch school- 
master of Osterbrmm. The mihoped for 
alteration in Staudinger's cirenmstances, and 
the unexpected change in his temper and dis- 
position, had actually transformed him in 
appearance. Contrary to expectation, renewed 
health and strength were restored to him ; it 
seemed as if a new youth had fallen to his lot 
— a late autunm^ which promised to be more 
beautiful than the spring and summer of his 
life had been. He was rejoiced to feel and see 
how universally he had regained his position 
in public opinion, and was never weary of 
relating how he had found Franzi and of 
blaming himself, only in order, however, to re- 
peat how glad he was to be no longer alone in 
the world, and to have such a daughter, and 
such a son-in-law. 

Sixt sat with quiet joy beside Franzi, who 
could hardly master her emotion, and looked 
around her with glistening eyes. Her former 
self-reliant disposition had been softened, and 
her heart was like a cup filled to the brjm with 
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the noblest wine, which the slightest touch 
or a single drop more would cause to over- 
flow. At one of the numerous toasts while 
bowing to each other and gently clinking 
glasses, he whispered to her : 

** We will think of those also who cannot 
be with ns, and who yet, without intending it, 
and indeed contrary to their wishes, have con- 
tributed to our happiness." 

He was thinking of Susi, who, in the inter- 
val after the death of her child, had taken the 
vail, and of the forester's sad and lonely grave. 

The schoolmaster raised his goblet, and 
trembling with joy, said in a loud voice: 
" The gardener's highest joy is to see that flour- 
ish which he has planted and nourished, and to 
see threatening danger warded off from his dear 
proteges ! You see these two good trees, beau- 
tiful without, and sound within to the very 
core ! That they may so remain, and may in- 
crease and prosper ; that they may bear blos- 
soms and fruit, of which they give promise ; 
that the Eternal One may send upon them, for 
their happiness and prosperity, sunshine and 
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rain at proper times and in due measure ; that 
he may strengthen their roots and temper their 
bark in the storm, so that they may stand there 
resplendent, ba an ornament to the earthly 
garden and an honor to the heavenly one ; for 
all this, dear friends and neighbors, clink glas&es 
with me and shout : The two treefi, may they 
live for ever ! " 

Rejoicing, the whole wedding party chimed 
in ; the glasses jingled against each other as if 
they too were anxious to join in the merriment ; 
and the musicians scraped and blew as if the 
instruments would break to pieces. It was 
already late when the pair, now united for 
life, accompanied by some intimate friends, 
went through the mild May night to their new 
home. When they reached the Oak Farm, 
the servants stood in array in two lines with 
scythe-blades in their hands, which, on being 
struck, sounded like a festive peal of bells ; and 
from under the oaks below, the small cannons 
roared out report after report ; and the moun- 
tain, aroused from its slumbers, rolled back 
majestically the echoes. 
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Before the house stood a beautiful carriage 
with a rack for baggage, as clean about the 
wood-work as when it came from the builder's 
hands, and with such bright ornaments that 
they gleamed like silver in the partial light of 
the night. It was laden with all kinds of 
useful and ornamental household goods, with 
a fine, gayly-painted clothes-chest, a beautiful 
and complete bed, and two trunks full of the 
finest and whitest linen. There was not want- 
ing also the spinning-wheel with a red distajff 
decorated with ribbons, and a neatly orna- 
mented cradle ; behind, a cow was tied, her 
horns gHded at the tips, and with a large 
wreath about her neck — a more beautiful ani- 
mal, the servant girls all with one voice said, 
could not be found even if you searched the 
whole district. 

It was a wedding carriage, such as the bride 
was accustomed to bring with her as a dowry 
to her husband. Some unknown men had 
brought it just at twilight, and quickly unhar- 
nessing the horses, had ridden off before one 
could stop them and inquire about it. 
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A large placard, fixed to the wagon in fiont, 
betrayed the sender. It ran thns : 

Oft times ere now the traest shot 
Hath gone from the mark aside ; 

And yet to me the Haberfeld 
Ib fitill my greatest pride. 

Quick flew the days at the Oak Farm after 
this, for there was work and constant employ- 
ment at the house, and love and contentment 
scattered their seeds upon the spot softened by 
these, and it was only natural that bliss and 
perfect domestic happiness should spring up 
thence. Each day, although like all the others, 
was a new holiday; and when the neighbors 
from the surrounding farms and villages offered 
their congratulations according to custom, and 
had become intimate, there was but one opin- 
ion, that no place was so cosy and pleasant as 
under the oaks in front of the old chapel, or 
in the Linden grove, when the beautiful far- 
mer's wife had set out the bowls of bread and 
milk for luncheon, and when Sixt, b& overseer 
of the community, conferred and advised with 
the others concerning village matters, or read 
from the newspapers which he received of all 
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the events which were exciting the outer world 
to storm and conflagration, or of the new dis- 
coveries which were being made here or there, 
or of that new spirit of freedom beginning to 
prevail everywhere, which, without wronging 
any, would accord to every one, high or lowly, 
distinguished or obscure, that which belonged 
to him from God and of right. 

So summer approached and quickly reached 
the highest point, from which the sun inclined 
toward the autumnal circle. On the eve of 
St. John's Day the summer solstice bonfire 
flamed brightly before tlie Oak Farm-house, 
and the young people were making merry at it 
according to the old custom, jumping through 
the flames with shouts and laughter. 

Sixt was standing near by with Pranzi, look- 
ing on, when he felt himself canght by the arm 
from behind. Surprised, he looked around, 
and observed in the shadow of the linden-trees 
several men, who carefully concealed their 
faces from the light 

They were the ancients from among the 
Haberers. 
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" The oats begin to grow yellow," said one, 
in a wliisper, " it is time to think about the 
court. How about that, Habermeister ? " 

With anxious emotion Franzi held fast her 
husband's hand ; he gently disengaged it, and 
without a word of reply walked to the house. 
When he returned, he held in his hand the 
master's staff of the Kaiser Karl, with the up- 
raised oath fingers. 

" Take it," said he to the ancients, " I have 
learned to believe that the time for this power 
has passed; in our country, law and right 
govern ; no one need any longer obtain his 
rights as it was formerly necessary for him to 
do. Do what you wish, my men, but I will try 
my own heart, and over no one again will I 
break the staff and scatter the oat-ears. I will 
leave judgment to our God. There, take back 
your staff." 

" What ! " exclaimed one of the ancients ; 
" would you give up our old right ? abolish the 
old custom, which has accomplished so much 
good? We cannot find another Meister like 
you ; hold, Aicher — ^retain the staff." 
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"No," responded Sixt, "the custom has ac- 
complished much good, but the time for it has 
passed. It were better that ten guilty persons 
should escape, than that a single innocent one 
should suffer harm. I will not ! " 

He offered back the staff in a decided man- 
ner; but the ancients strove not to take it. 
Meanwhile, advancing, they had approached 
the fire, when during the contest the staff 
slipped from their hands, and rolling down 
the descent, fell into the midst of the flames. 
One of them, indeed, sprang forward immedi- 
ately and sought to rescue it, but it was too 
late; the wood, dried by age, had at once 
ignited, and in a few moments the staff lay, 
burned to ashes, among the coals. 

" That should be a sign to us," said Sixt, 
" that the old times are gone, with their old 
customs; and that the power of the Kaiser 
has passed away, and with it all the causes 
from which it arose." 

THE END. 
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